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THE LITTLE YELLOW MILKMAN 


The fame of American pure-bred 
cattle, and of scientific American 
nethods of dairying is spreading all 
over the world, and even dashing 
down the prejudices and conservatism 
of the far east. 

Only a few months ago, a 
known Japanese dairyman, Mr. Sen 
Utsunomyia, of Hokkaido, Japan, paid 
1.500 to a Wisconsin breeder for a 
Holstein bull calf. The 
purchased to become the 


well- 


high-class 


calf was 





head of this dairyman’s herd, and he } 


was very particular to secure as good 
a one as possible. Being unable to 
leave Japan himself, he very care- 
fully specified under what conditions 
he would buy the bull, and requested 
the college of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, at which he was 
formerly a student, to make the se- 
lection for him. After being tuber- 
culin tested, the calf Was expressed 
to Seattle, where he joined a carload 
of Holstein cattle purchased from 
Wisconsin breeders going to Japan. 

From time to time the newspapers 
record the sale of cattle raised by 
American cattlemen to Japanese 
dairymen. The Japanese cattle have 
always been very poor milk produc- 
ers. However, by the introduction of 
foreign breeds, they are slowly being 
improved. Under the new Japan, ag- 
ricultural experiment stations are be- 
ing started throughout the country. 
Governmental did is now being grant- 
ed for the improvement of native 
stock. There are advanced dairy laws 
and regulations being enacted. Ani- 
mal epidemic laboratories and cattle 
associations are common. The hilly 
regions of the country are being con- 
verted into pastures. 

At almost all the large agricultural 
colleges of the United States, there 
is a surprisingly large number of Jap- 
anese students in attendance. They 
are known as ambitious, keenly alert, 
intelligent young men. On the rec- 
ords, the instructors will point with 
pride to the names of former students 
and graduates who have returned to 
their native island and have met with 
great success in introducing the 
methods they learned in America. 

One of these former students who 
is now a leader in dairy questions in 
Japan is Mr. N. Kobayashi, of Hok- 
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kaido, who studied during 1908 and 
1909 at the college of agriculture of 
the University of Wisconsin. He now 


{ owns about 3,800 acres of fertile land 


in the northern part of Japan, and 
has at present about 100 head of pure 
bred Holstein and Jersey cows, and 
some grades. 

One of the views shows the interior 
of his barn, with his men busily en- 
gaged in milking. It is seen to be 
well drained and well const:ucted, 
with a view to the comfort of the 
cows and to keeping it clean. The 
floor of the barn is of cement, and 
gutters and stanchions are provided. 
The large windows give free circula- 
tion of air and an abundance of sun- 





light. The milkers wear clean white 
caps and suits while handling the 
milk. The utensils used on this farm 
are all of the most modern type, such 
as small topped milk pails, with 
smooth seams. 

As soon as the milk is drawn, it is 
cooled to a low temperature and fil- 
tered and bottled by neat, white-clad 
young girls. Before the milk is sent 
to the consumers, it is sterilized. An- 
other picture shows Mr. Kobayashi in 
his laboratory with his Babcock test- 
er. Mr. Kobayashi produces strictly 
sanitary milk, which commands a 
high price at market—usually from 








35 to 40 cents a gailon. The milk shed 
is shown in another picture, from 








Interior of the Dairy Barn. 
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Jepanese Girls Bottling the Milk Under Strict Sanitary Surroundings. 














Japanese Owner in His Laboratory. 


which eight speedy men are ready to 
Start out on foot with their morning 
deliveries of milk. A small silo is 
seen in the foreground. 

Mr. Kobayshi is very particular not 
to let any dirt get into the milk in the 
first place, as he believes an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
It is possible to strain out the dirt 
after it has gained an entrance, but 
the damage has been done and the 
bacterial life will go on multiplying 
the same as if the dirt had been left 
in. To keep it out, he uses pails with 
special covers, which filter and strain 
the milk before it strikes the inside 
of the pail. Milkers must have clean 
hands and unsoiled white suits to 
wear. Then the cows’ udders are 
wiped off with a damp cloth. Over 
the top of the pail is a strainer cloth, 
so arranged that the force of the milk 
stream will force none of the germ- 
laden dust particles through into the 
pail or wash over them while it is be- 
ing strained. 

The dairy is conducted on business 
principles, and the proprietor knows 
how much milk each cow gives in a 
month or a season. The milk of each 
cow is tested at regular intervals. 
When a milker gets through with a 
cow, he weighs and makes a note of 
the amount given. Then he strains 
it through several thicknesses of 
cneesecloth into the cooler tank. From 
here it runs down over the corrugat- 
ed surfaces of milk coolers and is 
emptied into receiving cans where the 
girls get it for bottling. All this takes 
place in a few minutes from the time 
the milk is first drawn from the cow, 
and being reduced to a low tempera- 
ture at once, there is no chance for 
bacterial growth to take place 

Both inside and out, the barn re- 
sembles more the cleanliness of a 
well-kept house than it does a barn. 
The building is neatly painted, the 
yards are well drained, and inside is 
a place for everything, and everything 
is kept in its place. In this barn, cob- 
webs are kept down, and no dust al- 
lowed: to accumulate on the walls and 
ceilings. Feeding is arranged to come 
at a time when the milking is not go- 
ing on, so as to avoid dust from this 
source. 

Could anything be more expressive 
of the new spirit of progressiveness 
which is coming over Japan than the 
facts presented by these pictures? 
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On- May 29th, the ‘Empress of Ire- 
land, one of the Canadian Pacific’s 
crack ships, was rammed by the Dan- 
ish collier Storstad, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, near the point where the 
St. Lawrence river pours through the 


gult on its way to the Atlantic. Of 
the 87 first-cabin passengers, 29 have 
been saved; of the 153 second-cabin, 


29; and of the 715 third-class passen 
gers there now survive 101, while 237 


of the crew of 432 were brought to 
shore. Here is a loss of almost 1,000 


people at two o'clock in the morning, 
in a dense fog, such as hangs most of 
the time at this season of the year 
over the gulf of St. Lawrence. For 
the cold waters coming down from 
the icebergs of the Labrador coast, 
when they impinge on the warmer 
waters of the Gulf Stream, create a 
dense fog, which at this time of the 


year hangs over both the gulf and the 
banks of Newfoundland. 

One may think it strange that a 
vessei such as the Empress of Ire- 
land would sink in fifteen minutes. 


She was apparently standing still and 
blowivg her fog forn when the Stor- 


stad, a collier laden with coal, crashed 
into her. Had the captain of the Stor- 
stad taken the advice of the captain 
of the Empress of Ireland, and al- 
lowed the collier to stay there after 
it struck, giving a chance to arouse 


the passengers and man the life boats, 
of which there was an abundance, 
little if any loss of life would have oc- 
currcd. But when the Storstad backed 
out, leaving a great gash along the 
side of the Empress of Ireland, the 


waters of the gulf rushed in, envel- 
oped the boilers, and caused a terrific 
explosion, still further opening up the 
side and making the speedy sinking 


of the ship inevitable. When the ship 


listed to one side, it was then impos- 
sible to man the lifeboats on that 
side 


This calamity is almost as appalling 


as the loss of the Titanic two years 
ago. That a calamity of this kind 
could occur in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, at one of its narrowest points, 


is simply appalling. Once when pass- 
ing through this gulf on the oid Lusi- 
tania, in the midst of a dense fog 
through which the ship was feeling 
its way, it suddenly stopped. Look- 
ing out at the front, we saw a large 
vessel standing still, as the Empress 
of ireland was doing, with its broad- 
side to the Lusitania. A few minutes 
more, and an accident similar to this 
would have occurred. We happened 
to be talking to the captain at the 
time, and he said: “That fellow has 
lost his way, and is just waiting for 
the fog to lft.” We mention this in- 
cident to show how it is that in the 
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Gulf of St. Lawrence an accident of 
this kind can occur. 

The Empress of Ireland sank in sev- 
enteen fathoms of water, and as she 
had about a 28-foot draft, as we re- 
member it, our readers can under- 
stand why her smokestacks now stard 
above water at low tide. This gives 
an idea of the distance between the 
top of the smokestacks of a big steam- 
er and her keel. 

This is a most appalling disaster, 
and casts a cloud over the whole civ- 
ilized world, and especially over the 
people of the United States, occurring, 
as it did, on the eve of Decoration 
Day. As it is said to have sunk in 
the channel, it will be a great hin- 
drance to navigation, but will no doubt 
be removed at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

We might mention here that the St. 

Lawrence is simply a great arm of the 
a, having a depth of thirty feet and 
over at Quebec, and sufficient depth 
for the largest vessels up to Mon- 
treal. 
Had this accident occurred before 
the era of wireless telegraphy, it is 
probable that not one passenger would 
have been saved except those picked 
up by the Storstad. As it was, the 
S. O. S. (signal of distress) sent two 
vessels from Father Point, fifteen 
miles away, to pick up all those that 
remained alive. Many of these have 
suffered such a nervous shock that 
their lives will be shortend. There 
will be mourning in the Salvation 
Army, for a large number of delegates 
to the meeting of the army in London 
were among the passengers, none of 
them from the United States, how- 
ever. 

Notwithstanding all the wisdom of 
man, all the inventions and precau- 
tions, occasionally a calamity of this 
kind will occur; but it must be said 
that dangers from ocean travel are no 
greater than in travel by rail, and 
not nearly so great as in traveling by 
automobile. There are four dangers 
in travel by sea: fog, icebergs, dere- 
licts and fire, and the greatest is fog; 
but with all these, ocean travel is 
safer than travel by rail or automo- 
bile. The two Empresses of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific line were two of the 
most popular vessels crossing the 
ocean. 


The Curing ” Clover 


We learned when a schoolboy that 
hay is dried grass, and we do not 
know any better definition yet. Clo- 
ver hay is dried clover. We don’t pre- 
sume to tell you how to make clover 
hay. All we can do is to give you an 
ideal. We never do anything worth 
while unless we have in our mind an 


ideal, even tnough we know we will 
never realize it fully, and sometimes 
make a very poor approximation 


to it. 

When is the ideal time to cut clo- 
ver? At the time when it has the 
most food value in it, in the most 
digestible form. And when is that? 


When it has the greatest amount of 
bloom. And when is that? When 


about one-third of the heads are 
turned brown. You all know that one 
head comes out first, and the other 
two are fully out about the time the 
firs tbegins to turn brown. That’s the 
time it has the greatest food value in 
the most. digestible form. That 
therefore, is the ideal time to cut clo- 
ver. You can hardly ever do it at 
that time, and certainly not if you 
have much to cut. Therefore you 
must begin, if you can, a little before 
the ideal time, knowing that some of 
it will be too dry before you get the 
harvest; and particularly if we have 
bad weather. 

What do we mean by “curing” clo- 
ver hay? Getting the sap out of it, 
of course. And what’s the best way 
to get it out? The sap is constantly 
coming up through the roots and the 
stalk, and going out through the 
leaves. If you sever its connection 
with the ground, it will go out in time. 
What we want to do is to get it out 
as quickly as we can, and to get it out 
through the leaves, which is its nat- 
ural course. To do this, we must cure 
it before the leaves lose their struc- 
ture and cease to be able to pass the 
water or sap out through them. 

We have all seen clover lie in the 
swath until, if it was heavy, the stalks 
on the upper side were quite brown 
or even black, and those next the 
ground quite green, What is it that 


i the drier 





dries colver? Is it heat or tempera- 
ture, or is it the air? Great heat 
kills the life in the leaf, and after that 
is dead, the sap must get out through 
tue stalk, where it was never intend- 
ed to go out. It has no large pores to 
let it out. It is contact of the air wit! 
the leaves that dries out clover; anc 
the air, the quicker it sucks 
roisture through the leaf. 
You all kuow that clover dries much 
quicker on a day with considerable 
breeze than it does on a calm day. 
Why? Because more air comes in 
contact with the leaf. We all keep 
cooler on a day with a slight breeze 
than we do on one of those hot, mug- 
gy days. Why? Because more air 
comes in contact with our bodies and 
takes off the perspiration. 

It’s just that way with clover. Hence 
to cure clover quickly we must have 
the air freely in contact with it. That 
is why we ted it when it’s heavy. That 
is why we use the side delivery rake, 
that throws it up in small, loose wind- 
rows. Keeping in mind the fact that 
the air rather than heat is the means 
of removing the moisture from clover, 
we can see at once how we ought to 
handle the crop. Of course heat does 
evaporate sap, but the air is the prin- 
cipal thing. Hence the looser you can 
keep the clover, the more air gets 
through it, and the quicker it dries 
out. 

Much also depends on the amount 
of moisture in the air. If the wind is 
from the south and moisture laden, 
or if there is no wind and we have 
what is called a hot, muggy day, clo- 
ver then dries very slowly, and is 
never as dry as we think it is. In 
fact, it takes up moisture from the 
ground, particularly if there is much 
moisture in that; takes up moisture 
from the dew; takes in as well as 
gives out. We can’t control the direc- 
tion of the wind, nor the strength of 
the current; but the calmer the day, 
and the more moisture there is in the 
air, the more important it is to keep 
the clover lying as loose as possible. 

Really that is about all there is in 
curing clover, so far as the elements 
are concerned. The rest is manage- 
ment; and we can not tell you how 
to manage it, because every field and 
every day brings a new problem. That 
is where the skill of the farmer comes 
in—in knowing how to cure clover 
under adverse circumstances. 

Of course, the longer it stands be- 
fore cutting, and the drier and hard- 
er it is, the less moisture there is to 
get out. That’s one reason why farm- 
ers wait until the heads are all turned 
brown and the food vaiue of the clo- 
ver has deteriorated and it has be- 
come indigestible—too much woody 
fiber. One ton of clover hay cured in 
that way is not worth more than haif 
as much as one cured under ideal 
conditions. As stated before, we can 
not always have ideal conditions; but 
we can always have an ideal, and we 
can work toward it, and experience 
will show us how to handle it under 
different circumstances. 

Two or three things should be re- 
membered. One is that clover cut in 
the evening does not suffer any in- 
jury from dew or rain during the 
night, because it is practically the 
same as when it stood uncut in the 
field, when neither dew nor rain hurts 
it. Hence we always prefer starting 
the mower long enough before sun- 
down to cut what hay we expect to 
put up the next day. If the crop is 
not too heavy, and the conditions are 
just right, clover cut in the evening 
may be in the stack or mow the next 
evening, or at least by the forenoon 
of the second day. 

Another thing to be remembered is 
that hay taken up out of the swath or 
windrow half an hour before sundown 
will not be nearly as dry as you think 
it is, because it has been taking up 
moisture as well as giving it out. 

Ir you are going to put your clover 
hay in cock, put it in rather green. 
In that case the rain will not hurt it 
nearly so much as if dry. If you can 
help it, don’t put it in cock at all, un- 
less you intend to let it stand several 
days. Then put it in rather green and 
let it stand until it gradually dries 
out. If you will open up the cocks 
and let the sun and air have access to 
the inside, the curing will be done 
much more quickly. If a storm threat- 
ens and your clover is in the swath, 
let it stay theré. Don’t undertake to 
put it in cock, for a heavy rain, which 
wets the cocks through, will practi- 
cally spoil your hay. Put up green, 
so that it will settle quickly, the rain 
will do but little damage. But if it is 


out the 





cured and should go in the bara, byt 


| you can not put it in, and vou put it 


in cock, if a heavy rain comes that 
wets it through, you may just as wel] 
let it stay there till winter. The whole 
aim in curing clover hay is to get it 
into the barn before the leaf struc. 
ture is destroyed. 





Don’t Grow Scabby Potatoes 


If you are growing potatoes, yoy 
are growing them either for your own 
use or for sale. You don’t care to eat 
scabby potatoes yourself; and if you 
undertake to sell them, you will do it 
at a price that will bring you no profit 
Therefore, don’t grow them. If you 
are planting potatoes on a field that 
has grown them before, you will be 
pretty sure to have scabby potatoes, 
as the cause of the scab is already in 
the land. Therefore, if you are grow- 
ing potatoes for sale, you had better 
put them on clover sod. Clover sod 
means that you have adopted rotation 
of crops. If you are growing them 
for your own use, don’t grow them in 
the same patch you did last year. Bet- 
ter take a piece of clover sod that you 
have turned up for a corn field, and 
plant them there. 

Whether planting them on old _ po- 
tato ground or new, treat them for 
scab, for you are very likely to have 
more or less scab in the potatoes, 
whether you have bought them or 
have grown them yourself. Professor 
Bolley, of the North Dakota experi- 
ment station, is a recognized author- 
ity on all fungous diseases in plants, 
and we take pleasure in quoting him 
as follows: 

“In order -to treat the tubers to pre- 
vent the introduction of scab, rot or 
blight, make up a solution of corrosive 
sublimate. Use ten ounces of pul- 
verized corrosive sublimate for each 
sixty gallons of water (one ounce to 
each six gallons). Have the druggist 
pulverize the powder for you. Dissolve 
the corrosive sublimate in a small 
amount of hot water so as to insure 
a thorough dissolving. Dip the pota- 
toes in this solution and leave them 
for an hour and a half. Throw them 
out on a drain board, and after they 
are dry enough to handle, cut as 
usual. There is nothing in this solu- 
tion that will injure your hands, al- 
though it may make them a little bit 
rough. 

“Corrosive sublimate is & poison. 
Keep the solution away from stock or 
children. 

“Many of our farmers know how to 
use formaldehyde solution. It is not 
quite so effective as corrosive subli- 
mate, and we recommend the corro- 
sive sublimate solution to all growers 
who are going into the potato busi- 
ness as a general crop. Formalde- 
hyde treatment, however, is very sat- 
isfactory. In this case, use one pound 
of formaldehyde to thirty gallons of 
water, and dip just as in the case of 
corrosive sublimate, foranhourand a 
half (before cuting).” 

Professor Bolley has the following 
to say about selecting potatoes to 
avoid rot: 

“While cutting, there are one or 
two types of rot which may be recog- 
nized by looking at the cut pieces. 
Discard any diseased tubers which 
show any sign of discoloration, yel- 
low, brown or any color other than 
the normal potato color. Such pota- 
toes are internally infected, and the 
treatment will not be successful in 
such cases. If it were strong enough 
to do that, it would kill the tuber.” 


Clover Seed Vitality 


In a bulletin issued by Professor 
Pammel, of the Iowa Agricultural 
College recently, a report is made of 
some tests to determine the vitality 
of clover seed. Samples from com- 
mercial seeds for 1910, 1911 and 1912 
were kept stored in tin boxes and pa- 
per envelopes. With alsike clover it 
was found that the highest germina- 
tion of three-year-old seed was 95 per 
cent and the lowest 70 per cent. The 
highest for two-year-old seed was 92 
per cent and the lowest 68 per cent. 
The highest for one-year-old seed was 
96 per cent and the lowest 69 per cent. 
With alsike seed, therefore, there 4D- 
pears to be no practical deterioration 
in the three years. With alfalfa seed 
there seemed to be a deterioration in 
three-year-old seed of 5 to 8 per cent, 
and with red clover seed about the 
same. 
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The Fertilization of Clover 

Just how clover is fertilized, or per- 
aps we should say pollenated, is yet 
an unsettled question. Most of the 
<cientists tell us that it can not be 
fertilized except by the aid of insects. 
They have great difficulty in getting 
farmers to believe this. They talk 
ijearnedly about the keel of the plant, 

hich must be pressed down by some 
nsect (large enough to press it down) 
in search of nectar, which, in getting 
it. has its head covered with pollen, 
-hich it earries to another plant, and 
in this way the pollen is put within 
reach of the ovule. 

In an occasional year, as for ex- 
ample, 1911, in many sections the first 
crop of clover had abundant fertiliza- 
tion, Cases were reported to us of a 
vield of four bushels of clover seed 
per acre. Almost every day sample 
eads were sent in to us, which were 
quite as well filled as is ever the sec- 
ond crop. The senders asked us. 
“Shall we cut this clover for hay or 
for seea?” 

‘ou can’t convince the farmer that 
there were enough bumble-bees in the 
whole township to fertilize a _ forty- 
acre field. He simply won’t believe 
it. We are told by the scientific folks 
that possibly the larger Italian bees 
help out the bumblebees. We have 
occasionally seen them working verv 
actively on red clover during the 
blooming of the first crop, and you 
will see them in great numbers in 
July, working on mammoth clover or 
on red clover in a pasture where the 
blooming has been kept back. We 
are also told by our scientific friends 
that red clover never seeded in Aus- 
tralia until they brought in bumble- 
bees, after which it seeded profusely 
This is one side of the story. 

Occasionally you come across 4a sCl- 
entist who says that he bumblebee 
story is all a fake; that by a com- 
pound microscope you can discover 
seed fertilized even before the bloom 
opens, where neither bumblebee nor 
Italian bee, nor any other kind of bee 
or insect, could possibly have any- 
thing to do with it. 

There are certain things, however, 
which the common farmer has _ oOb- 
served. He has noticed that in a dry 
season there is more seed in the first 
crop than in a wet season; and that a 
wet season means a poor clover seed 
crop. He has noticed still further that 
clover does not seed where the growth 
is rank; hence that it is hardlv worth 
while to look for a clover seed crop 
on any kind of very rich land in a 
normal year. He has also noticed that 
he gets a better clover seed crop on 
the thin part of the field than he does 
on the rich part. In short, that the 
season and the fertility of the land 
are the two dominating factors in a 
crop of clover seed. 

A Canadian friend, who is some- 
thing of a scientist as well as a very 
close observer, and with whom we 
have studied and discussed this ques- 
tion in times past, in response to our 
request for his final conclusion, writes 
as follows: 

“A few men who have done good 
work in science seriously doubt—in 
fact, deny—the accuracy of the work 
done and observations made by scien- 
tific men of ripe experience who have 
made a particular study of this ques- 
tion, and who declare that red clover 
Inust be fertilized by insects, of which 
the bumblebee plays the most impor- 
tant role. From a microscopic study 
of the ovule at different stages of de- 
velopment, I have been unable to dis- 
iinguish between the  non-fertilized 
nd the alleged fertilized ovule until 
‘Iter insects had been attracted to 
he bloom in search of nectar, after 
which time decay becomes evident in 
ie non-fertilized ovule. These ob- 
‘rvations have led me to believe that 
hat was represented to be and was 
ought by me to be a fertilized ovule 

red clover in the very early stages 

development of the flower was in 
ict not a fertilized ovule at all. How- 
ver, I lay no claim to being compe- 
ent for a scientific study of this kind. 
“It is true that soil or climatic con- 
tions which favor an_ excessive 
“<rowth of vegetation are unfavorable 
the development of a large yield of 
ed, either per acre or per bulk of 
egetation. That is true with most 
lants. It is likewise true that in 
some localities or in some seasons in- 
ects, including bumblebees, are much 
more plentiful early in the season than 
in other districts or years. As a rule, 
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however, the first cut of early red clo- 
ver produces a light yield of seed, it 
is thought for two reasons: First, the 
scarcity of insects, which is not al- 
ways constant; and, second, the ex- 
cessive vegetable growth of the first 
crop, Which likewiseediffers in differ- 
An occasional year with a 
plentiful supply of insects early in the 
season, and a dry spring with a light 
vegetable growth, usually gives a pay- 
ing crop of seed with the first cut of 
early red clover. But are not such 
conditions rather exceptional?” 

Some of our readers may have heard 
the following: “The more old maids, 
the more cats; the more cats, the few- 
er mice; the fewer mice, the more 
bumblebees; the more bumblebees, 
the more red clover; the more red clo- 
ver, the better live stock; the better 
live stock, the greater prosperity of 
the human family.” The logical con- 
clusion would seem to be: The more 
old maids, the greater the prosperity 
of the human family. 





Possibilities of the Country 
hurch 


If any of our readers have failed to 
read the article in our issue of April 
10th, on “Putting Life Into a Country 
Church,” we hope they will read it 
now; and not only read, but ponder 
and consider whether it is not pos- 
sible to duplicate that in their neigh- 
borhood, if a large section of the com- 
munity does not attend church. 

The neighborhood of Cross Lanes 
was admirably adapted for an experi- 
ment such as this. It is at a consid- 
erable distance from three towns with 
abundant church facilities, and there 
was no other country church nearer 
than three miles. It will be noticed 
that, owing to the wisdom and energy 
of Mr. Hinkhouse, and the codpera- 
tion of the people, the social life and 
the religious life in this neighborhood 
has been developed until life there is 
really more desirable than in any town 
or city in the county or state. 

We do not believe that over 50 per 
cent of the farmers of the corn belt 
states ever attend church, and pos- 
sidly not over 30 or 40 per cent of 
their children ever attend Sabbath 
school. Is it not worth while to go to 
a good deal of sacrifice in time and 
money in order to develop not merely 
the religious but the social life of a 
community? Would it not be worth a 
great deal more to the boy in future 
years to have grown up in a commu- 
nity like this after its redemption, 
than to have grown up where there 
was no social life, nothing to bind the 
people together in the fellowship that 
belongs to every civilized people? 

The question will arise: Is if pos- 
sible to develop a social center and a 
religious center like this in any com- 
munity where there are already two 
or three churches of different denom- 
inations, all weak, the pastors poorly 
paid, and the people discouraged? It 
is possible, but more difficuit. Country 
people, however, are finding a way of 
their own accord to get around these 
difficulties. A kind providence, for ex- 
ample, through the medium of a benev- 
olent cyclone, wiped out every church 
save one in a little town. The differ- 
ent denominations were obliged for 
the time being to combine in that one 
church until new churches could be 
built. Before they began to seriously 
undertake this new work, however, 
they found that they were so much 
happier and better off in the one 
church that they gave up the idea of 
building. There are many villages and 
little towns in the corn belt that would 
be greatly benefited by the wiping 
out of every church but one. 

Here the question of denomination 
comes in. In some cases that has 
been solved by having preaching in 
only one church on Sabbath, the min- 
ister being selected from first one 
denomination and then from another. 
The congregations, however, retained 
their allegiance to their own church, 
collecting missionary funds, etc., but 
worshipping together and being under 
joint pastoral care. That is one plan; 
and it has been found practical in 
some places. 

Where denominations that differ in 
but minor details occupy the same 
territory, it is foolish to undertake to 
maintain two different organizations. 
For example, take the Presbyterians 
and the United Presbyterians. If there 
is a United Presbyterian congregation 
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of sixty members and a Presbyterian 
of thirty, they ought to get together, 
and if they can not sing Psalms, learn 
to sing them; and vice versa. 

In times past, when doctrinal dif- 
ferences were magnified out of all true 
proportion, churches were built for 
which there was no reason whatever. 
It was simply a waste of time and 
money and effort. A great change has 
come over humanity; and we are be- 
ing drawn together not only in reli- 
gious but in political and other lines. 
It is time now, not for separation, but 
for union on the great fundamental 
principles that are common to all 
branches of Christianity. 

Whatever difficulties there are, they 
are as nothing compared with the ad- 
vantages. The farmers of the corn 
belt can not afford to have their chil- 
dren grow to manhood and woman- 
hood without some kind of religious 


education. They don’t get it in the 
schools; they should have it in the 


churches. Nor can they afford to let 
the children grow up without a com- 
munity center and the development of 
the community spirit. That commu- 
nity center may in some neighbor- 
hoods be a centralized school, in oth- 
ers a country church, but if is time 
that we should get together not only 
for our financial but for our social and 
spiritual development and betterment. 

Above all things, the church should 
be a community church—codéperative 
instead of competitive. There have 
been vast sums of money spent un- 
wisely in building up small churches 
in country places, under denomina- 
tional influence. There is no differ- 
ence among the denominations on the 
Ten Commandments or the Sermon on 
the Mount, or on ethical standards. 
The same code of morals runs through 
all of them. Therefore, let’s get to- 
gether and put them in practice for 
the purpose of working them into our 
lives instead of holding them as mere- 
ly matters of theory or belief. 





No Farm Credit Legislation 
This Year 


Various farm credit bills are before 
congress, most of them involving a 
money guarantee by the government, 
to which President Wilson is opposed, 
or at least in the form in which these 
bills have been presented. He and 
his leaders are at variance on this im- 
portant question, so much so that no 
law will be enacted this session. We 
think it just as well. The subject is 
new, and the people generally dé not 
understand it. Until there is much 
more thorough discussion, it is better 
that no legislation should be enacted. 

The following are paragraphs in the 
bill introduced by the democratic 
leaders to which the president ob- 
jects: 

“Upon application of one or more 
federal land banks, and recommenda- 
tion by the federal reserve board, the 
secretary of the treasury shall pur- 
chase from farm land banks farm loan 
bonds not to exceed fifty million dol- 
lars during any one year. 

“Farm loan bonds may be purchased 
by the trustees of the postal savings 
bank for the investment of postal sav- 
ings funds in lieu of the purchase of 


United States bonds or other securi- ; 


ties. 

“Unsubscribed stock of the federal 
land banks shall be subscribed by the 
secretary of the treasury, the subscrip- 
tion being subject to call by the land 
bank directors.” 

The president’s objection is report- 
ed as being that the purchase of farm 
loan securities by the treasury will 
place the government in the question- 
able position of. possessing a lien on a 
vast amount of the farm lands of the 
country. In his opinion, one of the 
worst features of the bill is the pro- 
vision that the government shall pur- 
chase securities which private invest- 
ors do not want. 

The friends of farm credits will have 
to be careful that the whole system 
does not get under the control of the 
banking system already in existence. 
If farm credit banks are to be of any 
value to the farmer, they must be on 
a strictly codperative basis, each in- 
dividual being liable for the debts of 
the association to which he belongs. 
Like our mutual insurance companies, 
they must furthermore cover such a 
limited territory that the farmers may 
know each other, know whether the 
individual has sufficient credit of his 
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own to entitle him to membership in 
the codperative company. So far as 
we know, no bill has been presented 
as yet that covers this point in a way 
that would make it safe for farmers 
to engage in it. The American com- 
mission has done good work in the 
preliminary studies in foreign coun- 
tries; but on account of our extreme 
individualism, we are not ready to 
meet the conditions which are essen- 
tial to success in any country. 





Boys Too Big to Go to School 


In our boyhood days we did not quit 
school when thirteen years old, as 
boys in the country schools do now. 
We have always supposed that it is 
because women have monopolized the 
country school, and that boys over 
thirteen or fourteen think themselves 
too big to be governed by a woman, 
and not old enough to make love to 
her. It has been a bad thing for the 
boys; for there is many a boy whose 
schooling ends at about thirteen, un- 
less he has the ambition and the means 
to go to high school. 

Doctor Carver, of the Department of 
Agriculture, was telling us the other 
day a very interesting story of a group 
of boys of this class, we believe some- 
where in Iowa. They made up their 
minds that they would start a school 
of their own, employ a teacher of 
their own, and educate themselves. 
Of course they had a man teacher. 
The education they received during 
the first winter was so interesting that 
it attracted not merely the attention 
but the attendance of farmers and 
their wives. 

It would be a fortunate thing for 
any state if such schools were com- 
mon. Whenever the boys and farm- 
ers of a certain neighborhood make 
up their minds to get whatever educa- 
tion is possible, even if they are too 
old to go to the country school, they 
will find the means to do it. Of course 
this education will be mainly agricul- 
tural, but it will cover many things 
that are not usually understood to be 
agricultural. If such ¢chools were 
established over the entire corn belt, 
there would be an improvement in the 
methods of agriculture such as we 
have never seen in anywhere near the 
same length of time. 

Too old to go to school? Bless you, 
no! You are never too old to learn. 
Unless the habit and taste for learn- 
ing is acquired in school, you are not 
likely to acquire it afterwards. When 
farmers of any age make up their 
minds that they will get the education 
tnat fits them for a satisfactory life 
on the farm, they will get it. They 
will never be too old to get it until 
they are ready to move to town. 


The Primary Vote 


Under the old caucus system which 
prevailed until the enactment of the 
primary law, not many years since, 
politicians controlled the nominations 
for the various offices. Special inter- 
ests were protected because men who 
friendly to them were elected 
to places of authority. The people got 
tired of this, and enacted the primary 
law, by which the people themselves 
nominate the candidates for the vari- 
ous offices, and later at the election 
choose between them. Theoretically, 
this seemed the ideal method. Prac- 
tically, there are difficulties. Having 
secured the right, the people are care- 
less about exercising it. Not half of 
the voters take part in the primary 
election. A very small percentage of 
those who do are able to vote intelli- 
gently because they can not inform 
themselves concerning the merits of 
the many candiates for the general of- 
fices. Consequently, the candidate 
who wants the piace badly enough to 
spend time and money is able to round 
up the votes; and all too often he is 
the man who should not have the 
place. If we are to have really good 
government, further changes must be 
made in our method of nominating 
candidates for office. We must short- 
en the ballot, in some way, and nom- 
inate candidates for many of the less 
important offices through representa 
tives chosen for that purpose. We 
might consider the matter of elect- 
ing the governor and permitting him 
to appoint most of the state otficers— 
making them members of his cabinet. 
We must find some way to put more 
business and less politics into the ad- 
ministration of public affairs 
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Some Problems in Rural 
Organization 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, under the presidency of Doctor 
sutterfield, has pérhaps gi,cn more 
attention to the subject of rural or- 
ganization than any other of our 
American colleges. Two n« ad- 
dresses were recently delivercd, one by 


table 


Mr. C. W. Thompson, investigator of 
the Rural Organization Service, and 
the other by Mr. bk. L. Morgan, exten- 


sion professor of rural organization of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege. We believe that some extracts 
from Profesor Morgan’s address will 
give the Massachusetts view of the 
subject. 

He cites the fact that our popula- 
tion is increasing faster than that of 
any other land in the world, and that 


the consuming portion is increasing 
more rapidly than producers; that the 
land available for homestead entry is 
now exhausted; that the average yield 
per acre has increased very little dur- 
ing the last twenty years, and that 90 
per cent of all our agricultural prod- 
ucts in this contry is consumed at 
home. He then goes on to say that 
these five conditions are responsible 
for many things in our life today; for 
example, the high cost of living, the 
decline of the old-time social life of 
the country community. He believes 
that we therefore demand a new type 
of farming adapted to present condi- 
tions of soil, market and labor sup- 
ply. He then asks what can be done 
in a given community, and answers 
the question by telling how one com- 
munity did it, as follows: 

“Two years ago, it was full of jeal- 
ousies and misunderstandings. Organ- 
izations worked at cross purposes and 


were antagonistic; there was no defi- 
nite, worthy goal toward which the 
community as a whole was working. 
What happened? A few people got 
together, decided that they could get 
together if they would, and a mass 
meeting of the community was called 
and various committees appointed. 
These committees were to study the 
needs of the community, report rec- 


ommendations to a second mass meet- 


ing, to be held a month later 
“These committees called in from 
the outside representatives of some 


twelve state orgenizations, to give ex- 
pert advice along their special lines. 
This cost the community nothing in 
most cases. Such of the committee 
recommendations as the community at 
the second mass meeting adopted be- 
came its long term program. 

“This community now has a real, 
practical, long-term program, worked 
out by the community as a whole, and 
a program that everybody is back of. 

“This is exactly what must come be- 
fore any community will accomplish 
what is needed. Any community that 
has a snap of community spirit and 
pride can do it successfully. If they 
don’t know how, the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, department of 
community service, can help them.” 

The other address was by Mr. 
Thompson, and was entitled “Some 
Problems of Rural Organization.” The 
substance of it is as follows: 

“If we were distressed to find water 
was flowing from one lake into anoth- 
er, we should not think it a very wise 
plan to try to pump some of it back 
into the upper lake. That would only 
accelerate the flow downward again. 
We should try rather to prevent the 
downward flow. 

“For a long time, many people have 
been distressed to find that population 
is moving from the country districts 
to the cities and towns. It has oc- 
curred to some of them that the thing 
to do is to colonize city people in the 
country. This plan is just about ‘as 
wise as that of pumping water back 
from the lower into the upper lake. It 
would only accelerate the movement 
cityward. It ought not to take a very 
wise man to see that it would be wiser 
to find out why the people are moving 
cityward, and then, if possible, remove 
the cause. 

“One reason undoubtedly is that, 
for some years at least, the rewards 
of labor have been higher in the cities 
than in the country. That which we 
now call the rising cost of living is 
partly a movement toward an equili- 
brium; that is, toward a _ condition 
where the rewards of industry are ap- 
proximately as great in the 
as in the city. When the farmers are 
enabled to get a little higher price for 
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their products, we may expect that the 
equilibrium will be reached. 
“There is another reason, 
still more important, why 
people move to the city. Some 
most prosperous of the country 
ple do not find in the country 
means of social, intellectual, and 
thetic satisfaction which their 
perity enables them to afford. They 
find them in somewhat greater mea- 
sure in the towns, and, since they can 
afford to do so, they retire from te 
farms to the towns. This movement 
of prosperous people from the farms 
t the towns will never be stopped un- 
til the country offers as great attrac- 
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tions as the towns. Until ‘this is done, 
the faster farmers become. prosper- 
ous enough to afford to retire to the 


towns, the faster they will retire. 
“Another reason why country peo- 
ple move to cities is that some of 
them have not been trained to see 
and appreciate the real satisfactions 
which country life affords. People who 
think that an electric sign is more 
beautiful than a sunset, that shop win- 
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dows are more beautiful than grass 
and trees and flowers, that crowded 
streets are more beautiful than open 
fields, that one of our modern plays | 
is more beautiful than an outdoor 
pageant, will probably continue to go 
to the cities. Well, the country will 


be well rid of them. 

“There are two things above all oth- 
ers which need to be done. The re- 
wards of labor, abstinence, and enter- 
prise in the country must be still fur- 


| ther increased, and more of the adorn- 
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ments and embellishments of life be 
made available for country people. In 
order to increase the farmer’s income, 
we must spread scientific information 
more effectively; we must have better 
methods of marketing. of purchasing 
farm supplies, and of financing the 
farmer's business enterprises. In or- 
der to increase the adornments and 
embellishments of life in the country, 
we must have better schools, 
sanitation, better recreation, and more 
beautification of the country- 
These are all essential parts of 
Every 


side. 
a constructive rural program. 
item in that 
ization.” 

Whether east or west, the first step 
in rural organization and the develop- 
ment of a more satisfactory life in the 
country is for farmers to get together 
and organize. In any help coming to 
the farmer in any movement for rural 
betterment, or for any other kind of 
betterment, the essential thing is for 
those who wish that betterment to get 
together. Any help in agricultural or 
other betterment must be self-help. 
The outsider can suggest, can inform, 
can advise; but there is no efficient 
help except self-help. 

Our older readers will remember 
the story in the school reader about 
the meadow lark, who, when fully sat- 
isfied that the farmer was himself 
coming to cut his hay, concluded that 
it was time for her and her family to 
help themselves and get a new home. 


The Year With the County 
Agent 


W. A. Posey, agricultural agent for 
Clay county, Iowa, has issued a little 
folder telling about the work done in 
that county for the year ending with 
March 10, 1914. We summarize as 
follows: 

Six hundred and twenty-six boys 
and girls were enlisted in club work, 
the boys in crop growing and the girls 
in garden and canning work. One boy 
raised ninety-one bushels of corn on 
one acre. Several raised more than 
eighty bushels. 

The assessor’s book in 1913 showed 
that there were twenty-nine acres of 
alialfa in the entire county. Meet- 
ings were started in different parts of 
the county to encourage the growing 
of alfalfa, and now every township has 
at least one field of alfalfa, and a num- 
ber of townships have several. An 
alfalfa club was formed, wih one 
hundred and eight members. 

Five hundred and sixty-six herds of 
hogs, containing thirty thousand head, 
were vaccinated for cholera, using the 
simultaneous treatment. Of this num- 
ber, only six men reported that they 
were not satisfied with the treatment. 
Several farmers have stated that the 
association saved them from $1,000 
to $2,000 through vaccination. 

Of the sixteen townships in the 
county, ten have organized chapters 
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of the County Improvement Associa- 
tion. They hold meetings at least 
once a month. 

In September a county picnic was 
held. It was attended by three thou- 
sand farmers. 

A county institute and a three days 
special school of agriculture and do- 


mestic science were held during the 
winter. A winter corn show was held 
also. 


A study of the various weeds in the 
county was made, and directions were 
given as to the best methods of eradi- 
cating them. The county agent 
worked 308 days during the year and 
traveled 5,590 miles; held 93 meet- 
ings, with a total attendance of over 
18,000. Each Saturday was spent in 
the office. There were about 800 of- 
fice callers during the year, and about 
1,000 telephone calls. Sixteen hun- 
dred and sixty-five personal letters 
were written. A library of 1,000 bul- 
letins, 50 books, and 16 agricultural 
papers has been accumulated. Twen- 
ty-eight teachers from agricultural 
colleges and from the United States 
Department of Agriculture have been 
called in to address meetings. Nine 
different pamphlets or circulars of in- 
formation have been issued. 

This, we judge, is a very good year’s 
work, and it is probably a fair sample 
of the work of other county agents 
where théy have been established. 





Hogging Down Wheat 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT have fifty acres of wheat in two 
fields, one field of twelve acres and 
another of thirty-six acres. I have 
over 100 head of sows, pigs and 
shotes. Do you think it would pay 
me to turn the hogsinonthis wheat? 
I have to buy feed for them. If I hog 
down this wheat, what would be the 
best way? Should I fence it off in 
strips with wire, or would it be best 
to graze one whole field at a time?” 

Experiments at the lowa station in- 
dicate clearly that hogging down ripe 
small grain is poor policy, owing 
to the waste. Sometimes not more 
than fifteen cents a bushel is got for 
small grain handled in this way. With 
corn it is different, for the hogging 
down of corn pays well. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
buy feed for this hogs and that, if he 
has not- done so, he seed rape for 
them. Rape furnishes the best kind 
of hog pasture in about two months 
from time of seeding. 





Longevity of Millet Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“We have some millet seed raised 


in 1912. Will it grow?” 


Longevity tables, which are merely 
rough estimates of averages, give mil- 
elt seed a life of two years. We have 
no doubt that if millet seed were well 
dried after harvest without heating, 
and kept in a cool, dry place, it would 
maintain its germinating powers for 
at least three or four years. On the 
other hand, if the seed were allowed 
to heat, or if it were kept in a hot 
and moist place, the percentage of 
germination would be low after one 
year. Probably our correspondent’s 
millet seed will grow, but he had best 
make the germination test first, in 
order to determine how much to sow 
per acre. If he does not make a ger- 
mination test, he should sow at least 
50 per cent more than the regular 
seeding in order to be on the safe side. 





When to Plant Late Potatoes 


A northern 
writes: 

“Will you kindly advise me concern- 
ing the best time to plant Rural New 
Yorker potatoes? Some think the 
middle of June is best. Others advise 
the end of May; others the middle of 
May, and others the middle of April 
or early in May. Most of them, how- 
ever, plant after corn planting. I 
have thought they planted at this 
time because it was convenient.” 

Even among the best potato grow- 
ers, there is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the best time to plant 
late potatoes. Some plant as late as 
the first of June, and occasionally get 
very good results, while others plant 
as early as the middle of April, and 
also get good results. Convenience 
not considered, the first two weeks of 
May are probably best under average 
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corn belt conditions. Under New York 
conditions, which differ but little trom 
ours, they one year secured a yield 
of 250 bushels per acre by planting 
the middle of May, whiie by planting 
in June they secured a yield of only 
162 bushels per acre. Much depends 
upon the season, but, one year with 
another, we would, so far as possible, 
aim to plant either just before or just 
after corn planting, giving preference 
to the earlier date. 





Heading Rye as Pasture 


An Illinois correspondent writes 

“T have a rye pasture on which my 
cattle and horses are running. It hag 
been growing so rankly that they 
have not been able to keep it down. 
It is now heading out. Will this head- 
ing rye hurt my horses and cattle 
when it begins to ripen?” 

Rye furnishes good pasture up to 
the time the heads go out of bloom. 
After that time, the straw becomes so 
woody and the beards so harsh that 
it is not very palatable. We suggest 
that our correspondent either make 
hay out of the rye about the time it 
comes into full bloom, or else allow 
it to become ripe and harvest for 
grain. Rye cut at the proper siage 
makes a very good quality of hay. 





Checking Potatoes 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is it more profitable to plant pota- 
toes in hills like corn or in rows?” 

Potatoes are generally planted in 
rows about three feet apart, with a 
seed piece dropped every fourteen or 
fifteen inches. The experiment has 
been tried of putting the seed pieces 
in the rows two and one-half or three 
feet apart, so as to give cross cutli- 
vation as with corn. This method 
does not pay, for it is impossible to 
get enough plants to an acre in order 
to get a really first-class yield. On 
weedy land, it might be wise to check 
potatoes in the same way as corn, but 
it is better never to plant potatoes on 
weedy land. 





When stock is to be offered for sale, 
owners should first get it in the pink 
of condition. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 


























Photo Copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 
THE COLONEL RETURNS. This photo of Col. Theodore Roose- 
yelt was taken on the steamer just before he landed on his return 
from his South American exploring trip. VYhe Colonel showed the 
effects of his Jong and severe siege of sickness induced by exposure 
and an injury received in a boat wreck in a Brazilian rapids. 
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Photo Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, 
THE AWFUL COST OF WAR. The funeral ship Montana brought back to New York city seventeen flag-draped caskets contain 
ing the bodies of the heroic sailors who lost their lives in the battle of Vera Cruz. It is an impressive picture—each casket enfolded in 
the flag for which these boys had died, the guard of honor drawn up at attention, the sentry pacing slowly to and fro. Truly war 
comes at an awful cost to any nation, and only the most extreme necessity, such as a question of national honor or intervention in the 
cause of suffering humanity, can ever justify a resort to armed force. 











Copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 

















ITTC ICERERGS IN rE TEAMERG | y . EP PIONEER’S HOME IN THE DESERT. This settler’s home is located on the Nevada desert 
patrolling the nage se i fa And into seen huge ie my ae venrice aaiuer sonion = in where primitive methods were used to provide the comforts of a noes. Agninst the face of the pro- 
e / >, recently r BO Swe siigseal filet 5 y southwa ecti ‘k a stone yas erected, wi r sh built ¢ les and branches from the 

the path of ocean steamers, and immediately sent out wireless danger signals to all nearby steamers. tecting rock a stone leanto was erected, with s court or porch built of poles and b ag =the 


From water line to top these monster icebergs rose to a height of over 125 feet and the bulk beneath 
The government is using every precaution to avert 


the water would be about nine times that. 
another Titanic disaster. 





stunted trees of the canons. Within the shadow of the porch stands the water jar with its refreshing 
coolness maintained in the hottest days by evaporation. and the big tin dipper hangs inviting!, 
near on its peg. 





Photo Copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 


PEAC YVOY JIAG ; » De senses Oe kn ca ; DWARF HONEYSUCKLE. This beautiful shrub is the Dwarf Honeysuckle in full bloom, It is 
ate Mexican trouble, “Photo shows standing in chp haeeground Gen wo Secetemnaien et tes Camen a profuse bloomer every June and is hardy in northern climates, making a fine lawn plant that 






iean 
erick W 
minister; Senor Eduardo Suarez, the minister from Chili. 





: - 2 iv > inary “ys le is a climbing vine admirably 
sand the three South American diplomats, at whose suggestion the peace conference with Mex- becomes more attractive year after year. The ordinary honeysuck ong imir 
; she 4 a she 5s sweet s ars perme e whole house with a 
\elegates is now in progress. Left to right: Senor Romulo Noan, the Argentine minister; Fred- adapted to plant around porches, where its sweet scented flowers permeate the wit 4 

- Lehman, U. S. envoy; Justice Lamar, U.S. envoy; Senor Dominick De Gamo, the Brazilian 


delightful perfume. The dwarf honeysuckle is very similar in all respects except that it is not a 
climber, but grows as a thickly branching shrub. The photo shows an unusually fine specimen. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Inside Stationary 
Cup Elevator 


Easily installed without altering building. 
Puts grain into any part of the largest 
—_ without changes or delays. Nocupola 
eded to get full capacity of crib less than 
36 ft. in length with half-pitch roofs. Fills 
crib to full capacity. No pit required for 
dumping grain. Neverin the way; stands 
close to driveway wall, or inside of crib. 
Always Ready. Always in the “Dry.” 
Grain unloaded by driveway wagon jack, 
fixed to joists. Being overhead, leaves 
driveway clear. Steel hopper. Easy lifting. 
Counterbalanced. Self-aligning bearings. 
No Waste or Mixing of Grain. Elevator en- 
tirely enclosed. Opened by removing four 
screws. Big buckets—holding one-quarter 
bushel. Absolutely no choking or back- 
legging. Easy running—100 per cent. effi- 
ciency—no power lost in friction. 

Send forcataloque describing this inside elevatorand 
“ Meadows’’ all-steel-and-wood portabiegramdumps, 
Address Lake St. Factory, 
MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Pontiac, Illinois. 




















TheBest GrainBinMade 
$102 Now : = < 


BalanceAfter Harvest. 


$10 down and the ba’ 
2 after yo 


a 
0 hold two or more 


inds of grain at once. ff 
sHolds small grain orj 
an be instantly con- 
verted into well venti-@ 
~e corn crib. yontme 
ated through oo 
d sides, under eaves (Vd NORTHFIELD BIN 
d through big cu C 
Rae rane AND ComeinaTioNCORNCRIB 
ake it wind-proof. 
Smooth rain-proof floor. Interlocking cleats, strong. 
r than bolts, make it easy and aaa to set up. 
Heaviest for size. Reasonable price. 30 days 
A free trial. Satisfaction guaranteed or you 
money back. Write direct to factory fo 
samples of sheet metal, catalog and 
easy term 


: Northfield Galvanized 
3 _ line of genuine Scientific Ventilators. 
modern 


Most 
A LE LP 


——in3 very little 

ve - i eS Jast ali fetime. also big stock corrugat- 

oe - ‘ia ed roofing at bargain prices. 

—— Sanitary Guaranteed Hog Trougt 
Cost but little more than wood. Outlast ten or 
elve wooden ones. nnd kept clean and free 

from disease germ eavy substantial 


trough that will, last a lifetime. Clean 
water a necessity to health. In winter 
ice can be quickly cracked out and fresh 
water substituted. Guaranteed for 
five years. — 
Northfield Silo Roofs 


(See Hinged Manhole) 
Galvanized iron. Rain proof. 
7 Rust proof. Fits any kind of 
es Easily put on. Extra 
rge hinged manhole. Most 
arti stic and most nian roof on the market. 
Write for complete description and terms. 


Northfield Iron Co., 116 Water St., Northfield, Min 














ave a dollar 
per pair 


Order your shoes di- 
rect from my factory. 
You'll get $4 values for 
A $3; $5 values for $4. 
aed You'll enjoy better fit, 
ne =, more comfort, much 

longer wear. I sell 









From Maker to Wearer 
at wholesale price. I carry every size—yvour 
size—in stock. I make the shoes so good 
I guarantee satisfac- 
tion or refund your money. Alistyles. All 
leathers. High shoes, low shoes. Send today 
for free ta 





pe e, guarantee 
order blank and letters from wearers.Address 
Wm. W. Williams, President 
THE WM. W. WILLIAMS SHOE MFG. CO. 
4025 Cherry St. Cineinnau 























DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 


We have many able-bodied young men, both with 
and without farm experience, who wish to work on 
farms. If you need a good, steady, sober man. write 
for order blank, Ours is a philanthropic organiza- 
tion, making no charge to employer or employee. 
Our po sy is to encourage farming among Jews. 

The Jewish Agricultural Seciety. 
704 W. 12th St., Chicago, 111. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Feeding Sows for Milk 


Production 


An fowa correspondent writes: 

“We have had trouble with pigs 
starving immediately after being 
| born. We fed tankage previous to 
farrowing, and then found the pigs 
did better to feed sows a heavy ration 
of skim-milk, tankage, corn and eats 
after farrowing. We stopped feeding 
tankage to some sows before farrow- 
ing, and they seemed to have no milk 
for the pigs after farrowing. What 
will produce a milk flow in gilt sows? 
They had a ration of oats, corn and 
tankage during gestation period.” 

Our correspondent seems to have 
a good combination of feeds—skim- 
milk, corn, tankage and oats. A ra- 
tion like this, provided it is fed in the 
right proportion, and enough of it, 
ought to make sows produce milk. 
Sows with pigs have as much need 
of a well balanced ration carrying suf- 
ficient protein as dairy cows have. A 
sow’s milk is rich in fat and. solids, 
and to produce it she must have the 
proper food. With corn, tankage and 
skim-milk we do not believe it would 
pay to feed much oats. The skim- 
milk and tankage will balance the 
corn. One part of tankage with about 
eighteen parts of corn would be about 
the right proportion. If oats cost no 
more pound for pound than corn, they 
may be fed ground and mixed with 
the tankage, using twelve parts of 
corn, six parts of oats and one part of 
tankage. As the little pigs get older, 
the sows will need more feed because 
there will be a heavier drain upon the 
dam. Very little feed should be given 
the first day or two after farrowing. 





Rye Hay Crop Followed by 
Sorghum 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“The clover meadows in this vicin- 
ity are all dead, and it has been very 
dry snce early in April, so there will 
be very little hay except alfalfa. I 
have a field of rye which has made 
lots of pasture and saved the blue 
grass to this time. Would this rye, 
if cut quite green, do for hay? Some 
of it is eaten down, but much is head- 
ed and just beginning to bloom. When 
should it be cut? After taking off 
the hay, what would be a good follow 
crop?” 

Rye when cut before it gets too 
mature makes quite a satisfactory 
hay, and from what this correspond- 
ent says, we believe it is the proper 
thing for him to do. It probably 
would not be profitable to cut it for 
the grain after being pastured so long. 
The time to cut it is when it reaches 
the milk stage. At this time most of 
the nutriment of the plant is in the 
leaves and stalks, andit makes fairly 
good hay. If it gets too ripe, the stalks 
become woody, the plant is not so 
palatable, and it has less digestible 
nutrients. 

Sorghum or cane would be a good 
crop to plant on this field after the 
rye is harvested. The ground should 
be got in as good physical condition 
as weather will permit. Amber cane 
probably would be the best variety. It 
should be seeded as quickly as pos- 
sible, at the rate of from 60 to 100 
pounds to the acre, and may be either 
sown broadcast or drilled in with a 
grain drill. 


White vs. Yellow Corn for 
Feed and Yield 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the comparative value of 
white and yellow corn for feed? Which 
would you prefer to plant on moder- 
ately poor soil?” 

Experiments indicate that white and 
yellow corn are of identical feeding 
value. Chemical analyses reveal no 
difference. There is a prejudice in 
favor of yellow corn, the idea being 
that the color makes it more palat- 
able to stock. We know of no experi- 
ments to back up this position. 

There are some white varieties that 
are adapted to poor soil, and other 
white varieties adapted to rich soil. 
The same may be said of yellow varie- 
ties. Actual experiments’ indicate 
that the yield depends in no way upon 
color. We would use the variety that 
yields the most, no matter if it be 
white or yellow. The color factor 
would have no influence upon our 
judgment. 














Drawn from a Photograph 


An Atlas Cement concrete porch and 
pillars helps to make your house a home 
—a pleasanter place to live in. It adds 
its cost to the value of your property. 


This and many other low cost improvements are 
described in our free 160-page book— Concrete Con- 
struction for the Home and Farm. Why not write 


for your copy, and ask your dealer for Atlas Portland 
Cement. You'll be glad you did. 
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Tom Profit Discusses Blades 


—like a pocket knife that a fellow 
can tote around for years, an’ love 
because it’s old an’ tried an’ true. 
I like to know that the steel in the blades 
is a staycr an’ a good reliable bit of metal. 



























I’ve carricd a Keen Kutter Pocket Knife Eater 
now for ten year an’ it’s a good bit wom . = 
from a good many rubs—but even ten a 
years hasn’t rubbed the gumption out of my — 
Price 
KEEN KUTTER 
knife. "Bout five year ago I started to 
usin’ a Keen Kutter Junior Safety Razor 
an’ now I wouldn’t use any other kind for 
hire. No, sir! I keep my blades as sharp 
as frost on a Keen Kutter Automatic 
Stropper an’ there’s no man wears a smoother satis 
face than Ido. He couldn’. Keen Kutter —_ 
blades, knife or safety, are right. If they ati 
ain’t, the dealer is authorized to hand back $1.00 
the price. But you’d ruther have 
the blades. Yes, sir! 
any Ty 
anit Vl VF eget 
a 

















SAVE LODGED GRAIN 









DISON 


\ ELECTRIC LIGHT ae 
\. No matter where you live, HARVESTERS 


‘ iy roe. ye —. the safety, 
comfort, convenience and re- ppea 
vag sy of Electric Lighis operated _— no —_ Sea —_ 
matter how badly so it may be cut the same 
as standing, Cut all around your field. Save balf 


EDISON ( (alkaline) STORAGE BATTERY 
your time and all your grain. Made of stee!. light 


Guaranteed for four years, but will outlive 
its guarantee many times Over. A trevble-proof butstrong. Ask the lowa Acrtculcure! = Col- 


lighting system that requires no cleaning periods, no repairing, lege about our gua: They ha 
haggerhimnyghncl oma WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG D. them—they knew. We will i v0 resp Sonsible 
Sete See) EDISON STORAGE parties on five days free trial. If not satisfac” 
BATTERY CoO. tory return at our expense, and money, when ps! 
aSeSsssS A will be refunded. Give make of machine. 
‘ 198 Lakeside Ave. Orange, ¥. J, Price $5 per set of eight: $6 per set of ten. [se 02 
Chicago Olfice, 2025 Michigan Ave. in heavy grain. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Champion Grain Guard Co., 4738 Calumet Ave., Chicazo, Ill 








INDER TWINE-— Best made. Write A -4 
prices and sample. Agents wanted. FRA? 


Trap (new). With it anybady can 
catch pocket gophers. Descrip- 
tive circularfree. A. F. RENKEN, ace 
Box 52, Kramer, Neb. T. BENNETT, Udell, Iowa. 
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Corn Cultivation Question 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“I wish your opinion as to the use 
of the surface cultivator for plowing 
corn. I have my ground plowed from 
five to six inches deep. Some tell me 
that it is best to use the shovel cul- 
tivator to plow the corn the first time. 
They seem to think that the dirt 
needs to be loosened up down near 
the roots. Some tell me to use the 
surface cultivator to plow the corn all 
three or four times. As the surface 
cultivator is a new thing to me, I 
would like all the information I can 
vet through the columns of your pa- 
per.” 

There have been nearly a hundred 
experiments comparing shallow with 
deep cultivation, and over half of them 
have been strongly in favor of surface 
cultivation. 

Some have theoretically come to the 
conclusion that it is best to plow deep 
the first time through, when the corn 
roots are so small that they can not 
be injured, and then follow with shal- 
low cultivation later. At the Kansas 
station there was a four-year experi- 
ment on this point. As an average of 
the four years, the corn given continu- 
ous shallow cultivation all four times 
yielded 51.3 bushels, while that given 
deep cultivation early and_ shallow 
cultivation later yielded 50.03 bushels. 
The Kansas station is in the eastern 
part of the state, where rainfall con- 
ditions are not markedly different 
from Iowa. Why it is that the theory 
does not work out, we can not say. In 
this same experiment they gave shal- 
low cultivation early and deep culti- 
vation later and secured an average 
yield for the four years of 52.12 bush- 
els. Continuous deep cultivation gave 
an average yield of 51.4 bushels. It 
may have been that the deep late cul- 
tivation put a mulch on the soil which 
served to conserve moisture during 
the dry months of July and August. 
For the deep cultivation, a six-shovel 
cultivator was used, and pains were 
taken not to plow so deep that the 
roots were injured. The average depth 
was only three and one-half to four 
inches, while the shallow cultivation 
averaged one to one and _ one-half 
inches deep. 

In cultivating corn, we would aim 
to use a cultivator that would kill the 
most weeds and disturb the roots of 
the corn least. If the condition of 
the soil is good enough to warrant it, 
we would use a surface cultivator all 
four times, for ordinarily the surface 
cultivator seems to injure the corn 
roots least and destroy the weeds 
most effectively. 


How Much to Pay for Pig 
Pasture 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“How many hogs, weighing 100 
pounds each, and being fed some 
grain, will eat as much grass as a 
cow or horse? I want to know how 
to pay for pasture eaten by some 
hogs which I am feeding on my fath- 
er’s grass.” 

In an Iowa experiment, they fed 
hogs weighing an average of 31 
pounds at the start and 161 pounds at 
the finish, for 165 days, on blue grass. 
These pigs got an average of 2.75 
pounds of shelled corn and .091 of a 
pound of meat meal daily each. 

We would roughly estimate that it 
would take from 2,000 to 2,500 pounds 
of hog flesh to eat as much grass as 
the ordinary cow or horse. 





Size of Berry Boxes 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“T have ordered my strawberry box- 
es for this year with a raised bottom, 
and now they tell me I can’t use them. 
The boxes hold a full quart. I am not 
afraid of the measure, for I always fill 
the boxes full, and have tested the 
measure. It is the raised bottoms 
Which they tell me are against the 
law. Can I use these boxes without 
violating the law?” 

The section of the law- enacted by 
the thirty-fifth general assembly that 
seems to cover this particular case, 
reads as follows: 

_“All sales of blackberries, blueber- 
ries, cranberries, currants, gooseber- 
ries, raspberries, cherries, strawber- 
ries and similar berries, also onion 
sets in packages of one peck or less, 





may be sold by the quart, pint or half- 
pint dry measure; and all berry boxes 
sold, used or offered for sale within 
the state shall be of an interior ca- 
pacity of not less than one quart, pint 
or half pint dry measure. Any berry 
boxes or measure not conforming to 
this section shall be confiscated by 
the inspectors. The provisions of this 
section shall not be applicable until 
October 1, 1913.” 

We can not find anything in this 
section which makes it unlawful to 
use boxes with raised bottoms so long 
as the interior capacity is a quart, 
pint or half pint. It would appear 
that if these particular boxes have an 
interior capacity of one quart, there 
is no reason why they should not be 
used. 





Sorghum or Cane? 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What is the best kind of cane to 
sow for hay? When should it be 
seeded? How should the seed bed be 
prepared?” 

Amber cane is a splendid variety 
over most of the corn belt. It is early, 
and when sown thickly makes the 
best quality of hay of any of the sweet 





sorghums. It should be seeded about 
the middle of June, at the rate of six- 
ty to one hundred pounds per acre, 
the rate of seeding depending upon 
the quality of the seed and whether it 
is drilled or broadcasted. The seed 
bed should be prepared fully as good 


as for corn, if not better. Sorghum 
especially appreciates a well pre- 
pared seed bed, because it starts 


rather slowly, and unless the seed bed 
is in first-class condition, weeds cause 
considerable trouble for the first two 
or three weeks. 


Reduction of Yield Caused 
by Hessian Fly 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I find that my fall wheat is infest- 
ed with the Hessian fly. The maggots 
are most of them close to the stem, 
but in some cases are under the sec- 
ond or third leaf. They are not in ev- 
ery stem by any means, but are in 
quite a large percentage. Will these 
maggots be apt to increase any more 
this spring? Are they apt to ruin the 
entire crop? Would you advise plow- 
ing up this wheat and putting the land 
in corn? I would rather leave the 





wheat if I thought it would make half 
a crop.” 

Ohio experiments indicate that a 
stalk of wheat infested with a Hes- 
sian fly maggot will produce about 
one-half to two-thirds as much as an 
uninfested stalk. In one particular 
field they counted the percentage of 
infestation and found it to be 28 per 
cent. As tke result of the infestation 
5 per cent of the straw fell down, and 
the crop was decreased in yield by 
about 10 per cent. 

At this date over practically all of 
our territory the Hessian fly has laid 
its eggs, and most of the maggots are 
now at the lower joints of the head- 
ing wheat, sucking the plant juices. 

Except in cases of very severe in- 
festation, we favor leaving the wheat. 
In order to prevent the Hesstan fly 
maggots from coming out as flies next 
fall, the wheat shocks should be taken 
off the ground as soon as possible and 
the land disked and plowed. Most of 
the maggéts or “flax seeds” are left 
in the stubble, and if the stubble is 
plowed deep or burned over, they will 
be destroyéd. 





For hay, soy beans should be cut 
from the time the beans begin to set 
until the leaves turn yellow. 
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top place in Tiredom. 


Tire 


Let men, if they will, claim a tire as good 
as the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. But 
don’t let men claim a better tire to charge 


Bear in mind that Goodyear tires hold 
They outsell any 











other tire: 


rices 
That We Call Unjust 


Four Things Lacking 


These four things are lacking in every 


Our No-Rim-Cut feature—the only 
feasible way to end the ruin of rim-cutting. 
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aa other. After millions of tests, men are ' Our en aa _ i te Be 
a8 adopting them faster than ever. Our this Wan as — ed fea wedi 
| years sales break every record, by 55 CE ED Se RE See EB 
aa —SCéper-centt. Our rubber rivets—hundreds of  &B 
A a a siiinaiaas which are formed, during vulcanizing, to on 
Hf ; , — combat loose treads. BE 
Ba found in no other tire. Compel the men hie laitids tenet EE] 
ae who ask higher prices to show some rea- by Pe entre serpeaitnentene anne tesa 4 ag 
qo saa ty iia skid which runs like a smooth tread. A 
HE ac? tough, double-thick tread with deep, sharp, i: 
|: esistless grips. i}: 
HE From $5 to $15 More , vo ema HE 
aE Sixteen makes of tires now sell above No extra price buys these things, nor HE 

the Goodyear prices. The price per tire anything that's like them. Nor can it buy HE 


The reason lies in our 
mammoth output, our 
factory efficiency, our 
modest profit. It results 
from Goodyear popular- 
ity. Those extra prices, 
we can prove to you, are 
utterly unjust. 


Toronto, Canada 
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will often run from $5 to $15 more. 


a better tire in any other way. Can you 





think—with our prestige 














N o-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All- Weather Treads or Smooth 


—wewould let any maker 
give you more than Good- 
year gives? 


If not, get Goodyear 
tires at Goodyear prices. 
Any dealer will supply 
them. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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' Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


























Lice Killing Little Chicks 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me what is the matter 
with my little chicks? They seem 
perfectly healthy in every way at 
birth, but when they'are from two to 
five weeks old they begin to sit 
around, move slowly, and their little 
wings are spread out. They stay this 
way for a few days and ther die. We 
have some old roosters too that do 
not act right. They sit around in the 
yard all day. When someone comes 
near them, they will wobble around, 
but sit down again.” 


We suspect that these chicks, as 
well as the roosters and hens, are 
affected with lice. Older birds do not 
die so readily from the attacks of lice 
as the chicks do, but they will droop 
around and show little ambition eith- 
er to eat or get out of one’s way. The 
young chicks are often infested from 








the mother, and as they are much 
more delicate, a few lice will cause 
serious trouble. ‘With older birds, 


death is sometimes caused by partial 
starvation when lice are very active. 

When poultry raisers see evidences 
of lice on their fowls, they should 
take steps to get rid of them. The 
roosts and building should be given a 
thorough cleaning and treated with 
some of the dips or disinfectants ad- 
vertised in Wallaces’ Farmer. The 
application should be repeated in 
about ten days, to kill other lice that 
have hatched from eggs laid before 
the first spraying. Then a good coat 
of whitewash will help. 

Lice on the birds may be killed by 
an application of insect powder, which 
may be bought from manufacturers 
advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. Pow- 
dered sulphur is good to use as a 
dust. The rubbing in of a small quan- 
tity of mercurial ointment also is said 
to drive the lice away. With little 
chicks, a few drops of sweet oil or 
lard oil put on the head, wings and 
throat, will keep away lice. Treating 
will do little good unless the lice are 
stopped at the source, which in this 
case probably is the mother bird. 


Cement Floor for Chicken 
House 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Please tell me in your paper if a 
concrete floor is the best kind of floor 
for a hen house.” 


If the chicken house is built on well 
drained soil, and if two or three inches 
of the floor is removed each year and 
replaced with coarse sand or gravel, 
we would rather have such a floor 
than any other: but if these condi- 
ti6dns are not observed, we would pre- 
fer a good concrete floor, because a 
properly made eoncrete floor is dry, 
Trat-proof and cleanly. Whatever floor 
is used should be covered with light, 
loose litter for six to eight inches. 








Ducks and geese require shade from 


the hot sun. If there is no natural 
shade at hand, put up shelters cov- 
ered with brush or muslin. 


It’s Easy, Now, To Have .~eeT"™ 


Healthy, 

Vigorous 
Chicks and 
Chickens 









A 10 cent can of 


diseases 
troubled with Chol 
try’. 


eases, sturdy and vigorous, 
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to mix a little MERRY WAR Powdered LYE 
with the feed or dissolve it in the drinking water, 
and you can see the improvement in your chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys almost from the first feeding. 
This is a rellable and Inexpensive poultry remedy. 


is enough for SO gallons of feed ordr 


No Chicken Cholera—No Limber-Nec 
“x We use MERRY WAR Powdered LYE as a preventive for' 
of chickens. With a flock of 250 to 300 ae we hap not been 
Limber-Neck, nor any other d 
J. A. Headrick, iipend, Ark. 

MERRY 


But you must be sure to get the genuine 
Powdered LYE and use it according to these 
ses le Directions for nonet Mae 


Cut Out the Above Directions and Save 
soem For Reference 
perme — be **Just As Good” i in you 


haa bees PLOVER ita 





You'll be surprised at how easy and 
simple it is to prevent and control 
certain disorders which cause such a 
high death rate among both chicks 
and grown fowls—White Diarrhoea, 
Diarrhoea from Indigestion, Cholera, 
Roup, Limberneck, Gapes and Worms. 


It’s No Trouble At All 
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“Accept Only ‘This Can” 


10¢ 
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Secured. a Good + 
** sees We have been using MERRY WAR P. 







thi We have 
for some time and think it is a ry chine Rak ae edi 


ly of We 
us a good supply of eggs. 








Thousands of farmers use 
MERRY WAR Powdered LYE 
regularly asa hog remedy and 
conditioner. It destroys hog ; 
wormsand makes hogs fat, sleek and thrifty. 






I poultey remedy. 


‘There Are No Substitutes” 


E. Myers Lye Co., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. C-78 


_ Merry War Lye Hog’ 


ht 


it is just ae 
ectiv: 









ot Faas A Can 
ye aa 
Everywhere 
MERRY WAR 
Powdered LYE is 
sold by most druggists, 
grocers and feed dealers, 
10c a can; it is convenient to 
buy a full case of 4 doz. cans, 
$4.80. If your dealers won’t supply 
you send us their names and we 
Lc’ will supply you at $4.80 per case 
SN of 48 cans, freight prepaid. 




































Write today for our interesting 
free booklet. 










OF CAMPUS FROM NORTH: 


their limitations before they are ready to fill their positions well and take aggressive leadership. 
This end can not be reached in a brief preparatory course or in one or two years of special course 


FART 


work. 


prepare, broaden out, then specialize.” 


Illustrated booklet. 








Boys especially are usually in a big hurry to begin making money. 
in holding them to the fixed purpose of a thorough education. 


Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa 


offers the BROAD EDUCATION suggested above. 
Classification and is generally conceded by those who know its work to rank high in the CHAR- 
ACTER DEVELOPMENT of those coming within its influence. 

Catalogue and full information on request. 





A Broad Educa- 
tion is Needed by 
the Farm Boy 
and Farm Girl 


The YOUNG PEOPLE on the farm 
are as important factors in their 
neighborhood as those living in 
the cities. The majority of the 
leaders in all lines of business and 
politics come from the farm. This 
end is reached in most cases as a 
result of a broad education. Young 
people must find themselves, must 
know their own powers as well as 


Parents have a duty 


Wisdom dictates. ‘Take time to 


It ranks NUMBER ONE in the Government 
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~ BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


from select farm range flock: large, heavy boned: 
well barred stock. Eggs per 15, $1; 30. $1.75: 50, $2.50, 
100, 84; 200.87. Also M. B. turkey eggs, per setting 


of 11.34. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
i. § Ss. FISH ERK ISHER & SON, Edgewood, Ia. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks e- 


x L. Devou NG, 





Egexs for sale. 
Write me. 
Sheldon, lowa 





AR R ED P. Roc ica. Ly prem ng. Latham strain. 
Special pen 15 eg $3. range of yard 15 $1.50. 
R. 6. Des "4 Mott 1es, lowa. 





H. Vv He thershaw, 

BY F Ply mouth Rock eggs from vigorous, pure 
bred stock; fine layers. Mrs. Geo. F. Graham, 

R. 1, Ipava, Ill. 





Et S—Barred Rock, 100 #4.00 pen: and Runners, 
4 fawn and white, “ ite eggs, 30$2.00. Mrs. E. 
W. ¢ Collins, East St. R. 2, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 


Or -KEREL 














bred Barred Rock eggs at reduced 











ates. 75 cts. per 15, €1.30 per 30, 83.75 per 100, 
Alta’ TT rease, Lynnville, lowa. 
ORPINGTONS. 
ELLERSTRASS White Orpingtons. Eggs for 
hatching from choice thoroughbreds. Mrs. 


Jeew Baldwin, R.R., Ipava, 11. 








ELLERSTRASS White Orpingtons. Good utility 
ecce—00, 64.00; selected pen—15, $2.00. Mrs. 
Eruest Hollacz, St. Ansgar, Iowa. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





{GGS for hatching, from high scoring stock of 

4 Black Langshans and Partridge Wyandottes, 
$2.50 for 15 eggs. cash with order. Satisfaction guar- 
nateed. C. L. Koester, Gladbrook, lowa. 





] ARRED Plymeuth Rock eggs, $1, $1.50, $2.50 per 
setting: Buff Orpington. $1; Pekin duck, 10c 


each. Emmet Eldridge, Sac City, lowa. 





) HODE Island Reds (both combs), Buff Rocks, 
\ Fawn Runner and Pekin duck eggs, $1.00 per 
setting. Mrs. Maria Herbert, Rock Rapids, lowa. 





WYANDOTTES. 








YELVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS 
iN 15 for $1.00, 45 for $2.50, 100 for $5.00. Twenty-six 
years abreeder. Aadress O. M. HEALY, Route 1, 
Muscatine, Lowa, (formerly of Bedford, lowa). 





Eggs 15 $1,00, 


\ 7 HITE Wvyandottes, farm raised. 
Titonka, Iowa. 


100 $4.50. George Wiegand, 





wm HITE Wyandotte eggs four dollars per hundred. 
. W. Jacobson, Madrid, lowa. 


LEGHORNS. 


S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS F6¢S=25, #100; 9, 


4.00. S. JI. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 





r°= Comb White Leghorn eggs, 15 $1.00, 100 $4.50. 
Mrs. Frank Snyder, Ogden, lowa. 





= bred Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs $3.00 
. per 100. Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, towa. 





100 SINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs $2.75. 
Wanted, 30 cockerels. Kalix Poultry Farm, 
Madrid, Iowa. 





QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from 200 two- 
‘ year-old hens mated to cockerels scoring to 934, 
heavy laying strain, $2.50 100, $1.50 50, 75c 15. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Ed Dooley, Selma, lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 








c. REDS. Eggs from choice hens and pullets 

e mated with two cockerels scoring 924. $2 per 
15. Farm range flock $1 per15, $5 per105. J. Nissen, 
Meservey, Cerro Gordo County, lowa. 





\ 7HITE Wyandotte eggs, $1 for 20, #2 for 50. Mrs. 
A. L. Surfus, Bristow. lowa. 





DUCKS. 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs, fawn and white—15, $1; 
50, $2.50. Bertha Goodwin, Tracy, Iowa. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


Cc. RHODE ISLAND REDS—Tompkins 
WO. strain. Write for descriptive circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County, Iowa. 





LANGSHANS. 


Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each deparin: ent 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfect ly 
and allow allseams. 10cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age, 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address. 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 
maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Sper ‘al 
book on embroidery patterns, ‘“‘Embroidery for Ev+ 
Woman,” t!lustrating 200 designs and describing b Ww 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpaid, 
Address al! orders for patterns and pattern books to 
Pattern Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, [Deg 
Molaes, Iowa. 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 

















No, 4786—Children’s Rompers—Cut in 
sizes 2 to 8 years. Age 4 years requires 
2% yards of 36-inch material and 4% 
yards of braid. 

No. 6398—Ladies’ Two-gored Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Size 22 requires 3% yards of 27-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 4615—Children’s and Girls’ One- 
Piece Apron—Cut in size 4 to 12 years. 
Age 8 years requires 1 yard of 36-inch 
material and % yard of 27-inch contrast- 
ing goods. 

No. 4741—Ladies’ Apron—Cut in sizes 
32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 36-inch material 
and 6 yards of braid. 

No. 5111—Children’s Rompers—Cut in 
one size only. To make it requires 2 
yards of 27-inch material. 

The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 


LOUSE POWDERS 


are many, Lee’s is the best 
~ buy. First, because a pound 
. and a quarter for 25 cts. instead of 
the usual 15 ounces; second be- 
cause obtainable at most every 
town; third because complying 
T, % ry with ry ee Law. 
ually or grown fow's or 
oe” egg pe fine for setting 
hens. You cannot raise chickens 
profitably unless kept free from lice and you need 
something that is economical and easy to use as 
well as effective. That’s Lee’s. Putup in rovzd 
sprinkler top cans. 2 sizes. 25 cts. and 50 cis. 
Sold by 10,000 dealers in U. S. andCanada. Write for 
free poultry books and pampbiets. 


GEO, H. LEE CO., Omana, Nesa. 
Lice, Mitesand Bedbugs 


Jabnke’s Vermin Trap Roosts catch them 4i!. 
Guaranteed to rid your fowls of these pests. (No 
liquids or dips.) Thirty days’ free trial tn your own 

































hen house. Send for circular today. 

F.C. JAHNKE & CO.., Muscatine, Ia. 
DOGS. 

Scotch Collies 


and 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetiand ponies of all 
sizes. ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same [| 
good quality as usual. 


J. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica. lowa 








LACK Langshans—Thirteen firsts this season. 15 
eggs 85c, 30 $1.50, 100 $4.00. Wm. Hunt, Earl- 
Ville, lowa. 





F 1 bred x. 
SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS From high bre sock 


$10 to $15. A.J, DEYOUNG, ‘heldon, Iowa. 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


























Making a Long Splice 
When the hay rope breaks, it is 
worth while to know how to splice it. 


Tne reliable splice is that known as 
the long splice. In a recent Minne- 


sota bulletin, the long splice, with 
a three-strand rope, is described as 
follows: 


“Long splices are used to fasten two 
pieces of rope together securely, and 
are especially adapted to ropes that 
must run over sheaves or pulleys in 














166 


enough of strand D to reach a little 
more than three turns, as shown in 
Figure 156. Then half-hitch D around 
the rope so as to hold itself and C 
from untwisting, as shown in Fig. 157. 

“C and D are on the left of Figure 





leaving enough of each to reach at 
least three turns further. 

“8. Unlay each strand of this pair 
three turns from the center point E, 
as shown in Figure 159. 

“9. Divide each strand into two 
equal or nearly equal parts, as shown 
in Figure 160. 

“10. Relay one part of each strand 
three turns again, and tie an overhand 
knot, as shown in Figure 161. Tie 
this knot exactly as shown, which is 
just like the start of the short splice. 

“11. Draw this knot up tight, and 
then continue twisting these two parts 
of strands together, as shown in Fig- 
ure 162. €trand F should end at K, 
and strand G@ should end at H, as 
shown in Figure 163. Be sure to keep 
the parts of strands twisted up tight. 
Do not twist either part of a strand 
around one of the other whole strands. 
Have the slope of the twist the same 
as the slope of the twist in the other 
whole strands, for these two paris 
make a whole strand again. 
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hoisting and transmission work, as 
the completed splices are the same 
size as the rope. In making one with 
three-strand rope: 

“1. Count off sixteen turns (instead 
of seven and a half for making the 
short splice) from the ends to be 
spliced, and tie strings tightly around 


the ropes at the two points thus found. | ure 155, twisted tightly. 
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157. The rope is usually turned, as 
it is easier to work toward the right 
hand; or else the workman gets on 
the opposite side of the rope. 

“Be sure that the ends of the ropes 
are forced closely together when you 
begin splicing. Be sure to keep the 
strand you are relaying as D in Fig- 
As you un- 
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“12. Cut the ends of the parts of 
strands off a short distance from the 
rope, as shown in Figure 164. 

“13. Finish one of the other pairs 
of strands by loosening the hitch and 
cutting off the long strand, leaving it 
equal in length to the short one, as 
shown in Figure 165. The remainder 
of the work of finishing this pair is 
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164 
“2. Unlay the ends back to the 
strings, and open each end. Then 


put the ends together, being sure to 
have a strand from one end between 
two strands from the other end. This 
makes three pairs of strands. 

“3. Select the pairs. 

“4. Twist two pairs together as 
shown at A and B, Figure 154. 

“5. Observing the cautions given 
below, remove the right-hand string 
and start the splicing by uniaying 
strand C and laying D in its place, as 
shown in Figure 155. Continue this 
process until you have left only 





157 


lay one strand, as C in Figure 155, re- 
lay the other in its place immeaiate- 
ly; that is, keep them close together. 

“6. Untwist the strands at A in 
Figure 156, remove the other string, 
and then unlay one of the strands and 
lay the other in its place, as you did 
with C and D, but work in the oppo- 
site direction from the center of the 
splice, as shown in Figure 157. 

“7. Cut off the middle pair of 
strands, as shown at B in Figure 158, 








exactly the same as for the center 
pair, starting with step No. 8. 

“14. Finish the third pair in a sim- 
ilar way, and the completed splice 
should appear like Figure 166. There 
are two parts of strands ending at 
each of the points, M, N, O,~P, R 
and 8.” 

Some evening, or on a rainy day, 
get two pieces of rope and practice 














splicing till you know just how to de | 


a neat job. 
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MakeYour Hay 
The Best Way 


The only loader 
with flexible 
floated gathering 
cylinder 







New Deere Hay Loader 


The loader with the floated gather- 
ing cylinder with its numerous flexible 
fingers which successfully handles any- 
thing from the lightest swath to the 
heaviest windrow without adjustment. 
It picks up all the clean hay but leaves 
the trash. Puts hay on the center of 
the wagon so that none falls off. An 
easy running loader noted forits gentle 
handling of the hay. None of the foli- 
age, the most nutritious part of the 
hay, is damaged. Use a New Deere 
Loader. It not only does the work 
well at first, but does it for many years. 


Dain Side Delivery Rake 


Gently gathers up all the hay with- 
out damage and leaves it in fluffy wind- 
rows through which the air can readily 
pass so that it is cured without sun 
scorching. It makes best quality hay. 

The rake with the steel arch anda 
reel with three sets of closely succeed- 
ing flexible teeth. A construction which 
means not only durability of machine 
but gentle handling of hay—a John 
Deere implement. 









Send for free booklet de- 
scribing these machines. 
Ask for package GT28. 


JOHN DEERE 


Moline, Illinois 























E/ Book Tells ¥ 
§ You How To 


MAKE YOUR CAR GO 
FASTER AND EASIER 
AND LAST LONGER 


& Friction uses up engine power, slows down 
* your car, and wears it out. Cut down fric- 
fm tion to the limit, speed up your car and save 
& repairs by using Dixon’s Graphite 
fa Transmission and Differential 
tA Grease, No. 677 and other Dixon 
Graphite Auto Lubricants. The 
=> graphite stays in the bearings, prevents 
heating, noise and wear, and lengthens the 
life and increases the mileage of your 
A car. Write today for the book, ‘“Lubri- 
* cating The Motor,” No. 46, telling the 
best lubricant for every auto bearing 


*. Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., 4 


by the 
* JOSEPH DIXON 
“Ze CRUCIBLE CO. 
Wa, (57.1827 
Rey e207 pees 


























o/a Ventilators b 


stand for service and beauty. They prove 
an ornamenttoany barn, properly ventilate it and 
keepout draft, rain and snow. Built along scien- 
tific principles. They draw out impure heated air 
and supply pure, fresh air which is necessary to 


Keep Live Stock Well 


Made of heavy, galvanized iron which insures 

lasting service. Far superior to the old style 

cupola and very reasonable in price. 
Instructive Booklet Free 

Gives valuable information on the Ventilation 

of Modern Farm Buildings. Send for it today. 

; THOMAS & ARMSTRONG CO., 803 Hubbell Bidg., DES MOINES, 1A 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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dangers of contaminating 


the food. 









For health and sanitary reasons, clean your Ice Box 
with Old Dutch Cleanser. 

It thoroughly cleanses every part from ice grate to 
waste pipe; especially effective for cleaning enamel, 
porcelain and galvanized linings. Use it freely, avoiding 




















Keep a Can Handy 
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You Should Have 
These Round Oak 
Furnace Books 


They are two goodly 
books of thirty-two pages 
each, seven by nine inches 
in size, well printed and 
fully illustrated. 


But more than that, they are full of 
practical information vital to eve 
They tell the trut 


house owner. 











on the subject of home heating and mS 
have the unqualified “O_K” of unprejudiced authorities. 


ECKWITH 


ROUND OAK 
FURNACES 





CORRECT 
INSTALLATION 
ASSURED 
BY OUR FREE 
ADVISORY 
SERVICE 











(Just ae good a furnace as the Round Oak is a stove) 


One of these books is written by ourselves, and tells why we believe in 

warm-air furnace heating. and how we construct these Round Oak heating 

systems so that they make us lifetime friends wherever they go by giving 
a lifetime of service and satisfaction. . 
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The other book is written by those very friends, people who have Beckwith 
Furnaces and who endorse our claims, and is usually written a little 
stronger than the modesty of the makers permits. 


You should secure and read these books before 

attempting to solve that heating problem. 
¢ With them we will send you full information 

regarding our Advisory Service, which clearly 
shows the Round Oak system of correct installa- 
tion of Beckwith Furnaces. This is a guarantee of 
satisfaction, economy, efficiency. healthfulness 
and comfort in the heating of the home. We 
will also send you name of our local agent. 
Let us get the books, etc., to you at once. 


Estate of P. D. BECKWITH, Inc. 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
Makers of Good Goods Only 


» Mail This Coupon or Write a Post Card. 


f--------- 


, WAAN 
CASING REMOVED ocd 
WADA SAS So DS MA TE WY 


Without expense or obligation you may send 
furnace ks to me at once. 


Name 




















Hearts and Homes 


This department was esta:lished by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
ies and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


























. 
Feeling Settled 

“Well, we’ve concluded tio 
Mrs. Burns took the rocking chair her 
hostess offered in the cozy kitchen, 
and reached for a pan of peas on the 
table, to be hulled for dinner. 

“I didn’t know you ever thought of 
leaving. Mrs. Clark’s 
startled. “Don’t you own your farm? 
I’d never have consented to buy this 
place if I hadn’t felt sure of you for a 
neighbor.” 

“I’ve lived on the farm for fifteen 
years,’ Mrs. Burns went on, “and I’ve 
thought each year would be my last. 
I’ve put up with inconveniences in the 
house and about the place, because I 
looked on them as temporary. I have 
not fixed up the yard, because one year 
seemed a short time, and I didn’t know 
where I'd be after that. Joe’s been 
the same way. When he put in fences 
he put in just what would do, not what 
would endure. He’s been making or 
patching fence every year. He’s still 
driving the cattle to water over a 
rotten bridge he slung together the 
first year he bought the place. A ce- 
ment bridge could have been built for 
half what his time in patching it cost. 
‘This will do for me, let the next fel- 
low fix it to suit himself,’ he would 
say. 

“Well, the other day we were rid- 
ing with Mr. and Mrs. Pinkerton, and 
he lost control of his car on a wet hill- 


stay.” 


voice was 








Here’s a Nut. 





side. It looked as if we were done for 
at first; but we were spared. Last 
night Joe told me he had decided to 
pick up the loose ends abput the 
farm, and put everything in good con- 
dition. ‘I’ve let things go,’ said he, 
‘because we always expected to get 
off the farm some day, and it didn’t 
seem worth while to fix up for the 
next fellow, but when death stared 
us in the face the other day, I kept 
seeing my poor fences, my make-shift 
gates and bridges. I didn’t want to 
die and leave them to stand for me. 
I thought of the front yard with the 
bare spots about the trees, where the 
horse and cow have been tethered— 
that yard doesn’t express you! I made 
up my mind if the Lord gave me an- 
other chance I was going to get things 
in shape so that when I leave for the 
next world or the next fellow, every- 
thing about the place will express my 
best judgment of how it ought to be. 
That sagging barnyard gate with its 
broken board and wire loop fairly 
shouted at me when I got home, Shift- 
less! Shiftless! Shiftless! And Emer- 
son’s words: “What you are speaks 
so loud I can not hear what you say 
you are,” occurred to me at once.’” 

“What did you say?” Mrs. Clarke 
asked. 

“IT said I’d try and do my share. 
After we talked it over, we agreed 
that if we had made up our minds to 
feel settled for life when we first 
came, we wouldn’t have fixed things 
temporary, so from now on We are go- 
ing to feel settled. If it should hap- 
pen that we leave, we will not be 
ashamed to have the work we have 


| done, the flowers we have planted, the 


orchard we have put out, stand for us, 
We have never rightly enjoyed the 
seasons before; we were waiting tj|| 
| we were not so busy. Thé time we 
| have spent putting up with make. 
| shifts we are going to put in on build. 
' ing and repairing for keeps. My mot}- 
er used to clean house from garret 
to cellar before she went on her an.- 
nual visit to her old home. She said 
she couldn’t rightly enjoy the fuss her 
friends made over her if she could re- 
member dirty corners in her attic or 
an uncleaned cellar. I guess that's 
the way Joe felt—as if he couldn’t en- 
joy heaven for thinking of the odd 
jobs at home he had slurred over. So 
we decided to stay. Are these all 
the peas you want hulled?” 








May Festivals 


The city schools have a nice way 
of interesting the parents of the 
| younger children. They hold May f: 
tivals in the school yard some after- 
noon in May. They have marching 
exercises, folk dances, May-pole wind- 
ing, etc., etc. The greatest possible 
number of children are given parts 
in these exercises, and of course the 
parents come to see them perform. 
This brings the parents together, and 
they get acquainted with each other 
and with the teachers and the other 
children. 

Country schools would be the better 
for something of this Kind. They can 
do everything that the city schools 
do. Teaching the children to do 
things together, giving them the no- 
tion of team work, is most valuable 
training for them. For codéperative 
work is going to be more and more 
important as the years pass. 


Papering Whitewashed Walls 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“Please let me know how to paper 
walls that have been whitewashed.” 

All the old whitewash should be 
carefully removed by sizing the walls 
with a mixture of one pound of alum 
to two gallons of water. If the room 
was papered previously, and it would 
not stick, every particle of the old pa- 
per should be scraped off and then the 
alum solution applied. Let the walls 
dry thoroughly before attempting to 
paper. The addition of vinegar to 
flour paste will help it. 








Mr. Lawrence, of the Colorado Agricul- 
4tural College, says that the housewife 
can clean badly tarnished silverware very 
easily by putting it in an aluminum dish, 
pouring water over it, and boiling it in 
the water for a short time. The alumi- 
num pan may be discolored Slightly af- 
ter this process, but is easily cleaned 
with any of the scouring soaps. 








Hawthorne pattern of 


ROCKFORD 
SILVERWARE 


Heavier than Standard 


One of the most 
beautiful patterns in 
tableware ever de- 
signed. Plated 


heavier than ordi- 
nary silver. French 


gray finish, sold by 
your jeweler exclu- 
sively. 

Beautiful Booklet—F REE 
Rockford Silverware 
has been sold by 
the retail jeweler 
exclusively for forty 
years. Let us send 
you our booklet 
‘Exclusive Silver- 
ware” which pic- 
tures the beautiful 
things we make. 
Please tell us whom 

you trade with. 


Jf ROCKFORD SILVER PLATE Co. 
104Wyman St. = Rocaferd, lil. 








DAISY FLY KILLER sce sxy*er*' 


flies. Neat, clean. or- 
pamental, convenient. 
cheap. Lasts ali 
season. Made of 
metal, can’t spill or tp 
over; will not soil or 
injure anythinog- 
Guaranteed effective. 
Seld by Deslers,* 
6 sent prepaid for $1. 








—— | == 
HAROLD SOMEES, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, H. ¥- 
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The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 
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Reputable and Disreputable 


Sinners 
‘otes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son ‘or June 14, 1914. Luke, 18:9-14; 
19 0.) 

“and he spake also this parable 
unto certain who trusted in them- 
selves that they were righteous, and 
set |] others at naught: (10) Two 
men went up into the temple to pray 


—the one a Pharisee and the other a 
publican, (11) The Pharisee stood 
and prayed thus with himself, God, 
I thank thee, that I am not as the 
rest of men, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican. 
(12) | fast twice in the week; I give 
tithes of all that I get. (13) But 
the publican, standing afar off, would 
not lift up so much as his eyes unto 
heaven, but smote his breast, say- 
ing. God, be thou merciful to me a 
sinner. (14) I say unto you, This 
man went down to his house justi- 
fied rather than the other; for every- 
that exalteth himself shall be 


one 
humbled: but he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted. 

“And he entered and was passing 
through Jericho. (2) And behold, a 
man called by name Zaccheus; and 


he was a chief publican, and he was 
rich. (3) And he sought to see Jesus 
who he was; and could not for the 
crowd, because he was little of stat- 
ure. (4) And he ran on before, and 
climbed up into a sycamore tree to 
see him: for he was to pass that way. 
(5) And when Jesus came to the 
place, he looked up, and said unto 
him, Zaccheus, make haste, and come 
down: for today I must abide at thy 


house. (6) And he made haste, and 
came down, and received him joy- 
fully. (7) And when they saw it, 


they all murmured, saying, He is gone 
in to lodge with a man that is a sin- 
ner. (8) And Zaccheus stood, and 
said unto the Lord, Behold, Lord, the 
half of my goods I give to the poor; 
and if I have wrongfully exacted 
aught of any man, I restore fourfold. 
(9) And Jesus said unto him, Today 
is salvation come to this house, for- 
asmuch as he also is a son of Abra- 
ham. (10) For the Son of man came 
= seek and to save that which was 
ost.” 

During the entire Perean ministry, 
and in fact during His entire minis- 
try, Jesus was under suspicion by the 
professedly religious people of His 
day, a suspicion which ripened into 
open opposition, while He was wel- 
comed by the common people, who, 
in the eyes of the religious folk, were 
held in contempt. In the parable that 
forms the first part of the lesson, 
Jesus reveals in the most striking 
manner the Divine opinion regarding 
these two classes. “Two men,” said 
He, “went up into the temple to 
pray,” whether at the hour of pray- 
er or not is not stated; but they went 
to pray. They happened to come to 
the door at the same time; and there 
they separated. The Pharisee sepa- 
rated himself from the publican, whom 
he despised; literally “put himself by 
himself,” got away from him as far 
as he could. The publican stood afar 
off, as we would say, “took a back 
seat,” or, rather, standing room, as 
there were no seats. He did this so 
that he would be noticed as little as 
possible. 

The Pharisee prayed after this 
fashion: He thanked the Lord that 
he was an extremely fine man, putting 
himself in a crowd by himself; and 
that he was not as other men. In 
other words: The rest of men are 
driving hard bargains, are unjust in 
their dealings with men, loose in so- 
cial and family relations. I don’t be- 
long to that crowd, said he. I am 
not like that tax-gatherer over there, 
Who robs the people of God because 
he can. I do even more than the law 
requires, I fast not only once a week, 
ut twice, Monday and Thursday. 
(Let it be remembered thft these 
were Jewish market days, when peo- 
ple would know that he was fasting.) 
I tithe not merely what the law re- 








quires—fruits and grains—but what 


I eat, what I buy and sell. Oh, Lord, 
I am a good man. 
The Pharisee stood up in front, 


looked up, talked out loud, and boast- 
ed of his own goodness. The publi- 
can stood as far back as he could; 
did not even look up; was so over- 
whelmed with the sense of his own 
sinfulness and unworihiness that he 
was ashamed to look up. He smote 
upon his breast and said: Lord, I 
am a sinner; I deserve but the wages 


of sin; I cast myself on Thy mercy. 
God, be merciful to me, not only a 
sinner, but the sinner, the worst of 
sinners. 


And on this Jesus remarks: “I say 
unto you, This man went down to his 
house justified rather than the other,” 
or above the other. The Pharisee is 
not blamed for his thanksgiving, nor 
yet for his good deeds. The prayer 
of the publican is not answered be- 
cause he is a sinner. The Pharisee 
retains the righteousness of which he 
boasted, whatever that might be. The 
publican received the righteousness 
for which he asks; and both have 
what they desired before God. The 
Pharisee has nothing of real value; 
the publican has “the pearl of great 
price.” And this again illustrates the 
rule of the kingdom and of humanity: 
that the man who boasts of his reli- 
gion will in time be brought low, 
while the man who is lIfumble in 
spirit is exalted. 

And now the Perean ministry is 
ended. Jesus with a company of pil- 
grims crosses the Jordan for the last 
time. He goes openly, not secretly 
or privately, as he did to the last 
feast. The company is large by this 
time. They have spent the night in 
the valley between Jericho and the 
fords. Jericho is the Los Angeles of 
Judea, a climate of perpetual sum- 
mer. The valley, twelve or fourteen 
miles wide, is irrigeted by the springs 
which rise out of the foothills between 
there and Jerusalem, sixteen miles 
distant. It is a country of palms and 
vines and tropical fruits. It is a resi- 
dence city, a priestly city. It is the 
gateway to Judea, and on the caravan 
route. It is therefore a great tax- 
ing center, where the customs and 
tariffs are collected; and there re- 
sides in it a chief publican or tax- 
gatherer, whose name is Zaccheus. 
Zaccheus has heard a great deal about 
Jesus, for publicans and Galileans 
were in his office on business every 
day in the week. He has heard about 
the crowds that follow Him. He has 
heard that one of His chief disciples 
was, like himself, a publican. He 
wants to see Him; feels as if he must 
see Him. Multitudes of people want 
to see Him—blind men waiting for 
His blessing, mothers bringing their 
children that He may put His hands 
on them and bless them. They have 
heard of His miracles. Bethany lies 
betwixt there and Jerusalem, and they 
must have heard of the raising of 
Lazarus from the dead. But how can 
Zaccheus get to see him? He is a 
little man, and the worst hated man 
in the whole community. I have no 
doubt they called him “the little ras- 
cal” or “the little rogue.”’ He was a 
rogue, too; says so himself. How 
can he get to see Jesus? He can not 
push his way through the crowd. No- 
body would give way to this man who 
has robbed them. 

He takes a by-way and gets up into 
a low branched sycamore tree near 
his own house and along the road 
over which Jesus must pass. The 
most astonished man in that crowd 
was Zaccheus; for as Jesus passed 
He looked up. Their eyes met, and 
at once Jesus knew His man, knew 
the disrepute in which he was held. 
He knew there was good in that man. 
Then He invited himself to dinner at 
his house: Zaccheus, come down, and 
be quick about it. You are to enter- 
tain me in your home. 

There were other people who were 
surprised and disappointed, and they 
turned and said to each other, no 
doubt with a sneer: Tnink of it! a 
Prophet, a Rabbi, a Teacher of Israel 
gone in to take dinner with that lit- 
tle rascal Zaccheus, who has robbed 





us right and left! You can know a 
fellow by the company he keeps! 

What happened in the house we are 
not told, because it is not a history 
of the kingdom of God. What Zac- 
cheus is reported as saying in the 
eighth verse must have been the re- 
sult of what happened in the house. 
Probably the next morning, as Jesus 
left, “Zaccheus stood” (as though 
bidding Him good-bye) “and said” in 
effect: Lord, | am a rich man. I 
have become rich in my office. I 
pledge you that I will now give half 
of my goods to charity. I will look 
into my business matters. I will make 
a thorough investigation; and if I find 
that I have taken anything from any 
man wrongfully, I will restore to him 
not what the law requires, twofold, 
but fourfold. 

This was evidently said in the pres- 
ence of the crowds assembled for the 
day’s journey, and Jesus replies: “To- 
day is salvation come to this house.” 
He is, it is true, a publican, a_ tax- 
gatherer. He has no doubt defrauded 
you. You have heard his promise of 
restitution. Remember that he is 
also a son of Abraham. He is a sin- 
ner, and it is to save such that I have 
come. “For the Son of man came 
to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” 

Many lessons may be drawn from 





this passage. We mention but two or 
three. One is that God’s opinion of 
men is often very different from their 
own opinion about themselves. The 
secrets of all hearts are open to Him, 
and there is no respect of persons 
with Him. It is what a man reaily is, 
and not what he takes himself to be, 
or what other people take him to be. 
that counts. 

The second is the danger of imagin 
ing ourselves good because other peo- 
ple think we are good. There is a 
very subtle temptation comes to men 
who have a reputation for piety, to 
take men’s opinion of themseives in- 
stead of God’s opinion. 

Tne third is that it is the man who 
confesses himself a sinner and throws 
himself on the Divine mercy, that 
stands high in the favor of the AIl- 
mighty. There are many men today 
who are misunderstood simply be- 
cause they make no loud professions, 
but go on and do their work quietly, 
saying nothing about it. God knows 
what is in the heart. There are other 
men, who do evil not with deliberate 
intent to do evil, but because they 
are carried away by the temptations 
of business, who, when they once re- 
ceive the touch of sympathy and a 
helping hand, see their folly and their 
sin and their weakness, and are ready 
to repent and make restitution. 








year to come. 


Let the Kodak help. 


from $6 


393 STATE STREET, 











Keep an accurate record 


of your farming operations and illustrate that 
record with Kodak pictures. 
Kodak pictures, with explanatory notes on 
methods of tillage, drainage, fencing, building, 
breeding and the like will make a valuable 
reference work that will help you plan for the 
Experience is the best teacher 
—but you need records of such experience. 


Ask your dealer to show the Brownie Cameras $1.00 to $12.00, or Kodaks 
00 up. Catalogue free at the deaters, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


An album of 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
























Lights for Your Home | 


This outht occupies about as much space as your 

kitchen table. 

Sawa 28 soon as the crate is remov 

25-16 candle power lamps. It will furnish power 

for small motors, fans, electric irons, etc. Kun your 

engine in the day time, take light from the battery at 

night. Requires less than 15 minutes attention daily. 

Costs less to operate than oil lamps. Absolutely safe. 

Nothing to get out of order. The lowest priced elec- 
tric lighting outfit on the market. 

Send for catalog and name of local agent. 


The Incandescent Light and Stove Co. 


It is ready to supply light and power 


otal capacity 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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My Ten-Year-Old Boy 
Turns with Ease the 


BEATRICE 


Cream Separator 


I've been up one side and down the 
other of this cream separator question 
for 20 years, and I'm for the trice 
Cream Separator every time, 


The Beatrice is the one high-grade sepe 
arator that is sold at a reasonable price. 


Weall havesome respect for our pocket- 
books. None of us farmers want to 
pay out $100 to $125 when we can get 
the same thing for $65 to $85. 


Well, that’s the cream separator situa- 
tion. ‘The Beatrice sells at $85 for the 
largest size machine, 1000 lbs. capacity. 
Other high grade separators sell for 
$110 and upwards for less capacity. 


The Beatrice gives you— 





Clean skimming, easyclean- 
ing, easy running, conven- 
ience, long life, big capac- 
ity. It skims cold milk as 
well as warm milk. 


Compare other machines with the 
Beatrice; you’ll agree with me that you 
pay more for them than the Beatrice 
price, but you do not get as good a 
machine for your money. 

Take my advice and investigate the 
Beatrice. Write to nearest office below 
for free catalog and name of local 
dealer near you. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CO. 
CHICAGO 
Des Moines, Ia., Dubuque, Ia., Lincoln, Neb., Topeka, 





han., Denver, Col., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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th era ing 

So strong—so durable—so de- 
pendable—so simple—so abso- 
lutely superior to all others is the 


“Light Running Silberzahn” that it 
has been pronounced 


“The King of 
Ensilage Cutters” 


Has strongest built frame, throat and 
blower that neverclog, positive safety device; 
and with its accurate knife adjustment pro- 
duce Sst thoaeunil rm cut ensilage youare 
looking far. Speed of blower can be regu- 

ated accordingtoheightofsilo. Thousands 
in use—Ask the man who ownes one—he'll 
say “By all means get a Silberzahbn”. 
Write for catalog and proef. 

GEHL BROS. MFG. CO., 4 

427 S. Water Street Ph 

West Bend, Wis. 4a 



















YOUR SIL will have no 
tainted ensi- 
@ Th lage and will resist shrinkage, swell- 
@ Th ing and decay if painted with 
Ss AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM 
(Registered) 
Easily applied, nice brown. color. 
1 Write for circulars. We pay freight. 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co., 
518-520 Prairie St., Dept. 66 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management wi!) be cheerfully answered. 


Bloody Milk 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know if there is 
any cure for cows giving bloody milk. 
I have a two-year-old heifer that gives 
bloody milk. Her mflk looks all right 
until you run it through a cream sep- 
arator, and there it leaves the blood in 
the bowl. This heifer is fat and healthy 
and her udder looks all right. She 
gives two gallons per day of good, 
rich milk.” 

Treatment to prevent cows giving 
bloody milk is not satisfactory. The 
trouble is generally due to the break- 
ing of a small blood vessel in the 
udder, and sooner or later it disap- 
pears of itself. The United States 
Department of Agriculture advises the 
following treatment: 

“In cases of congested glands, give 
one pound of epsom salts, and daily 
thereafter one-half ounce of saltpeter, 
with a dram of chloride of potash. 
Bathe the bag with hot or cold water, 
and rub with camphorated lard. If 
the food is too rich or abundant, it 
must be reduced. Induration of the 
udder may be met by rubbing with a 
combination of iodine ointment, one 
part; soft soap, two parts; or mercu- 
rial ointment and soap may be used. 
Careful milking is imperative.” 


























Use of Milking Tubes 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“How do you use milking tubes? I 
have some, but am unable to get them 
in the cow’s teats.” 

Milking tubes are simply inserted 
through the opening of a cow’s teats. 
This may be somewhat tight, but gen- 
erally they can be inserted quite eas- 
ily. They can be had in different 


sizes. Before using a milking tube or 
other instrument, it should be thor- 
oughly disinfected by boiling it for 


several minutes. After this, do not 
touch it, and just before inserting it 
in the teat, dip it in a five per cent so 
lution of carbolic acid, strong creolin 
or other disinfectant. The precaution 
often saves much trouble, for if germs 
get into the udder they often cause an 
infection which will ruin the animal. 


. . . 
Convenient Milking Stool 
The one legged milking stool shown 

in the picture is always ready, and 
leaves both hands free when the milk- 
er moves from one cow to the other, 
or if the cow moves. Straps from the 














From Popular Mechanics. 


stool fasten around the waist of the 
milker and these hold the stool in its 
proper place. The stool is more con- 
venient than the ordinary stool, and it 
is also more sanitary. as the milker 
never has to touch it after Starting to 
milk. It is the invention of a Califor- 
nia dairyman, and can easily be made 
by any handy man in a few minutes. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Milk Record 


Contest in lowa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One hundred and seventy-two boys 
and girls in southern Iowa are now 
sending in monthly reports to the of: 
fice of the Iowa State Dairy Associa- 
tion. These dairymen of the future 
are keeping complete records of the 
cows in the home herds. As some of 
the more ambitious youngsters are 
figuring the profit and loss on as high 
as fourteen animals, the results will 
show the production of over 500 cows 
in this territory. 

The contest was started at the time 
the special dairy train over the Bur- 
lington railroad covered this section 
of the state, and is the first of a se- 
ries to be conducted by the Dairy- 
men’s Association. It has been out- 
lined to teach the boy how he can, by 
devoting a few minutes each day, in- 
crease the production of the dairy 
herd. 

All boys and girls between the ages 
of twelve and twenty years were eli- 
gible to enter the contest provided 
they would keep records on three or 
more cows for three months. It was 
thought advisable to limit the first 
contest to three months in order to 
encourage a larger number to enter. 
The contests conducted in the future 
will probably cover a full year, thus 
giving more helpful information as to 
the value of the herd. From the in- 
terest manifested by the boys and 
girls who are now conducting the 
test, the majority of them will keep 
up the records during the remainder 
of the year. 

ach contestant is furnished witha 
daily record sheet which is hung up 
in the barn behind the cows. He must 
provide himself with an accurate 
spring balance scale, and after milk- 
ing each cow each time, the number 
of pounds of milk given is recorded 
on the daily milk sheet. 

Twice each month, a sample of the 
milk must be taken and tested to de- 
termine the percentage of butter-fat 
it contains. Whenever possible, the 


contestants furnish a small testing 
outfit and do the work themselves. 


However, in case the tester can not 
be secured, the boys and girls take 
the samples of milk to the creamery 
or station where the test is made. 

The kinds of feed used and the 
amount of each fed are carefully re- 
corded, in order to determine the ac- 
tual value of the cow. Feed sched- 
ules giving the value of the common 
grains and roughages were furnished 
the contestants. These place the fig- 
ures on the same basis and make the 
result uniform. 

Summary sheets are provided and 
all results are transferred to these 
each month. 
all the necessary data in the 
manner as those used by the testing 
association. 


An essay of not to exceed 500°words | 


—describing the manner in which the 
work was carried on, and the benefit 
derived—must be written by each 
contestant. 

The awarding of prizes is based on 
the efforts and reports of the con- 
testants, and not upon the production 
of tn: cows. Any changes in improv- 
ing the rations or making the produc- 
tion of milk more economical is con- 


sidered, but it is realized that the boy | 


does not have the opportunity to se- 
lect the herd with which he is com- 
pelled to work. 

The following score card is being 
used to grade the contestants: 


Accuracy (all calculations con- 
Cise BANG Correct). oi... eds cs 3 25 
Number of cows (the larger the 


number of records’ kept, the 
more credit will be given)..... 15 





Neatness (manner in which re- 
HOTTS ATO MAGES): dovic6 oe a!comwe 20 

Completeness of details (based 
upon details of recording feeds, 
condition of cows, etc.)........ 20 

EN hh ic oe um oe ah ae 20 
PBT CO. ss 8G ee kk eos 100 | 


The breeders of dairy cattle and 
dairy supply houses have assisted the 
association by offering valuable prizes 
to the winners of the contest. The 
three highest contestants will receive 
their choice of a pure bred Guernsey, 
Holstein or Jersey bull calf. The oth- 
er prizes offered are cfeam separators, 
3abcock testers, milk scales, dairy 
publications, and a number of cash 
offerings. 

E. S. ESTEL. 

Iowa State Dairy Association. 


Spaces are provided for | 
same | 


June 5, 1914 
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ANY 

who market 
their own high grade 
butter are getting 5c 
more a pound since 
using Worcester Salt 
—for this reason: 


farmers 


[ts fine even crystals 
work in most easily. Their 
clean, sweet flavor brings out 
the finest flavor in your 
butter. And the better the 
flavor—the better the price. 
Always use— 


WORCESTER 
SALT 


The Salt with the Savor 


For farm and dairy use 
Worcester Salt is put up in 14 
pound muslin bags and in 28 and 
56 pound Irish linen bags. 
Smaller sizes for table use. 
Good grocers everywhere se!! 
Worcester Salt. Get a bag. 





Send us your dealer’s name 
and address and we will mail 
you free of charge, our booklet, 
““Butter Making on the Farm.”’ 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 


Largest Producers of High-Grade 
alt in the World 


NEW YORK 














| Non-Shrinkable -- Practically Ever- a 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 


Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 


The latest improved silo. A woodstave 
silo, choice of lumber. Entire silo creo- 





soted. Special paint for outside. Acid- 
Proof Lining for coating inside after 
erection. The finest door and door 
frame on the market. 


Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 
—best manufactured. 


Write for Catalogue. 
Manufactured by 


TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, iA. 
sox Of ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Only $2 Down 


| One Year to Pay! TF 3 


Buys the New Butter- mansiae 7 
fly Jr. No.1. Light ronning = 
easy cleaning, close skim- > 


























ming, durable. Guaranteed % 
a lifetime. Skims 95 qts. 
de also in four 
larger sizes up to 5 1-2 shown here. NMG 
4 ja] Earns its own cost 
30 Days’ Free Trial Ears its own cos 
t saves in cream ostal brings Free cat- 
alog folder and ‘‘direct-from-factory’’ offer, 7 
buy from the manufacturer and save half. 12 f 
t 


ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. 
CHICAGO 











2200 Marshall Bivd. 











Kalamazoo Center Shear 
Silo Fillers The ONLY center-she ir cut 


machine;increases cap «citys 
















lessens friction, saves power 
cost. Free catalog ft de- 
scribes this special patented 





Wa. ({/\feature,also malleable iro.(un- 
or, breakable) knife wheel. 
KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO 00. 
Today Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Minneapolis—Kansas City—No.Ft.Wort! Tex 


Farm Cushman 


4-H.P. All-Purpose 
ae Are P. engine 


4-Cycle © 
do and some work Engine 


no other engine cando. An 
ALL-PURPOSE, all-season engine 
AND run any binder. Weighs 190 
Ibs. Throttle governor. Guaranteed 
10 gerne. Also 2-cylinder 6H. P. up to 
20H. P. Get catalog and trial offer. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 20281 St., Lincoin, Neb. 

















Pump 


with a 






Does 
everything 
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TIRES 


You Should Share 


In Our PROGRESS 


WE have made progress in the solution 
of the tire problem. 


We build the best tires we can, regardless of cost. 
Our resources, organization, plant and the “will to 
do it” enable us to produce a superior product. 


Forty-five Fisk Branches and more than 18,000 
Dealers understand and are influenced by our busi- 
ness policy in their relations with you. 


The interests of manufacturer, 
dealer and user are thus inter- 
woven in an atmosphere of 
square, honest transactions and 
a superior product. 


THE FISK RUBBER Co. 


Factory and Home Office: Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Fisk Branches 


Detroit—262 Jefferson Ave.; St. Paul—160 W. Sixth St.; Mil- 
waukee—452 Milwaukee St. Des Moines—91 1 West Locust St.; 
Minneapolis—1421 H Ave.; Chi 440 S. Michigan 
Blvd.; he ol? 7} N. Pacific Ave.; Butte—101 East Broad- 
way; Omaha—2210 Farnam St.; St. Louis—3917 Oiive St.; Kansas 
City— 1604 Grand Avenue; Mason City, la.—Main and Oth Sts. 











Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy 


























—>APPLETON Silo 
“ed Biller, adee= 


“*Who makes it??’—that is far more = F 
important than any description. Thou- f 
sands have proved that ‘‘ Made by Apple- : 

ton”’means the best that can be built. Appleton 

bas &@ 40-year reputation for making farm machines right. Appleton Silo fillers are 


guaranteed to do more and better work 


with less power than any other silo filler 


Fa ae operating under equal conditions. Solid oak frame, braced, bolted and mortised; 
Cr | ‘a e hed _ out of line. Special high-grade tool-steel knives correctly spiraled to 
‘ give clean, shearing cut. Cuts ten lengths from %eto 2% inches. 
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ore ~ Tremendous capacity; throat on larger sizes takes whole bund- 

%& les. One lever controls feed rolls and table. Independent belt 
driven blower; speed adjustable to minimum use of power for 
any height silo. Positive, self-feed frictionless table; saves power 
and labor. Lowdown, cut-under frame makes machine easy to 
handle. Safety device positively prevents breakage. Four sizes. 


Free: Book on Silo Building 


Describes all types of silos; how they are built, and the advantages 
of each kind. Catalog of Appleton Silo Fillers Corn Huskers, Gasoline Engines, Manure 
Spreaders, Corn Shellers, etc., also free. Appleton Mfg. Co., 432Fargo St., Batavia, Ill., Est. 1872 














A regular work eater 


“I never saw such a hungry thing as the Blizzard,” 
writes a user.. “I tried to clog it and couldn’t,”’writes 
another, The corn will be put in the silo, fast as you 
can get it to the cutter, if you use a 


r reguiar 
los too high, 


rable. Cuts evenly. migtd years. 


Lasts for 
Write for Blizzard catalog and getalil the facts, 


The Jos. Dick Mtg. Co., Box 30 Canton,0. .& YS “ ge 


ane : . 
LOI na 











aah PROTECTION AT MINIMUM cost 


if and protection for implements, machinery and crops, 


pegtto 


patty 


rial for all forms o' f farm baild- 


wn APOLLO Bet BLoom 
10 appl j, dorable. So! Sod ty 




















Wher answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Mules in the North 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of May 15th you dis- 
cussed at considerable length the ad- 
vantage of raising good mules, and 
how to raise them. At the present 
time there is probably nor any one 
line of live stock that the farmers of 


the United States are so interested in 
as the breeding and growing of the 
mule, and they are naturally seeking 
information and instruction and the 
facts concerning the best kind of 
jacks to use in order to obtain the 
most satisfactory results. I believe 
that your readers who are interested 
in mule raising should have the expe- 
rience of the breeders of our locality, 
as it will be of value to them in the 
selection of such jacks as they con- 
sider best suited to their dams. 

I feel that your article is misleading 
—and at a time when the people want- 
ing the facts and needing to know 
them, should have the truth. The 
jack that you show in your illustra- 
tion is not a proper type to use with 
draft mares in the north, because 
the offspring will be coarse, rough, 
slab sided and freakish, with very 
little constitution, and under heavy 
work will become unsound in various 
Ways, and consequently be undesir- 
able. 

In the production of mules we must 
use such sires as will produce mules 
of like disposition and make-up, so 
that when we mate these mules they 
will work well together. Nothing is 
more undesirable or more aggravat- 
ing to use than a pair of mismated 
mules, one a snappy, good-lifed, and 
prompt working animal, the mate the 
opposite, what we call a “dead head,” 
one of the rough, coarse, lop-eared, 
slow animals, that is always under the 
whiffle-tree, lagging behind, lacking in 
ambition and spirit. Yet you can al- 
ways find these where the type of 
jack shown in your illustration is 
used. 

About twenty years ago last ‘April I 
went to Ida Grove to sell a jack. I 
found in that vicinity quite a number 
of just this kind of mules. I was 
anxious to know how it came about 
that such worthless animals in the 
mule line could be produced. I found 
that there was a jack that had stood 
in Ida Grove for three or four years— 
a big, rough, coarse boned, coarse 
haired jack, looking much like the 
one in your picture, with coarse, long 
hair on his legs, standing out straight, 
suffering from jack sores, the result 
of being eaten by flies during the 
summer months. This was the jack 
that had sired this worthless type of 
mule. He wasn’t making even his 
feed, and was entirely unsalable. I 
have had much experience with this 
type of jack myself, and I am positive 
that it is the wrong type to use in 
northern states. 

There is but one rule to follow in 
the growing of mules. Opposites in 
the sire and dam produce the best off- 
spring and the most desirable mule 
for the market. The mules shown in 
your illustration as being sold for $350 
each in a Minnesota market are too 
coarse in bone and general make-up, 
and incline to unsoundness when put 
under heavy strain, and they would 
not bring half the money in a competi- 
tive market that clean, snappy, well- 
finished mules bring. 

The jack that you show in your il- 
lustration is the type of jack to use 
with light, thoroughbred mares of the 
southern pattern, or with light-boned, 
western range mares only. 

Your article does harm from the 
fact that there are about 600 jacks 
standing for service in the state of 
Iowa, none of which conform to the 
measurements stated in your article, 
and consequently all must suffer dam- 
age, because your article leads pa- 
trons of such jacks to believe that 
they are using the wrong type of jack, 
when, as a matter of fact, Iowa is to- 
day producing the best mules that are 
being grown in the United States. 

You no doubt remember the famous 
big mule called Missouri Queen, that 
was being shown on the state fair cir- 
cuit a few years ago. This was a 
spledid type of big mule, but instead 
of being a Missouri mule, was bred 
near New Market, Iowa, and sired by 
a jack weighing not over 800 pounds. 

In your article you quote from the 
Kentucky station several measure- 
ments for jacks, none of which are 
important with the exception of the 
33-inch ear. 








You can measure 1,000 


jacks, and 999 of them will not mea- 
sure more than 31 inches. I have 
been engaged in the jack and mule 
business for a little over thirty years, 
and I have found but few jacks that 
actually measured 33 inches at a 
straight, fair measurement, while 31 
inches is the general rule, and is a 
good measurement. When a jack mea- 
sures more than that, he is usually 
too coarse for a mule sire. It should 
be explained that the heavy boned, 
coarse jacks are adapted only to the 
southern latitudes, and can not be 
profitable anywhere else, while the 
northern latitudes require a snappy, 
high-spirited, vigorous, hardy consti- 
tutioned jack that will last long and 
sire more colts in a single season 
than what you state in your article 
should be a sufficient booking season 
for the 50 per cent average. If you 
will stop to figure up and see how 
profitable a $2,500 jack would be with 
a limited book of 50 or 60 mares, at 
$15, or even $20, each, even though 
he was a 60 per cent prcfucer, you 
can quickly see whether he would be 
worthy of consideration for purchase 
by an Iowa mule grower. 

In your article you state that the 
price of such jacks ranges from $750 
to $2,500, and even more, while as a 
matter of fact, $750 to $1,200 buys the 
best jack possible to obtain for use 
with the draft mares of Iowa and oth- 
er northern states, which is not a 
heavy outlay, and can not help but 
prove profitable. The best jack grown 
for Iowa use is fourteen and a half 
to fifteen and three-fourths hands 
high. The type of jack that is best 
suited to the light thoroughbred and 
saddle mares of Kentucky is not the 
best type for the Iowa draft mares. 

W. L. DE CLOW. 

Linn County, Iowa. 
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All Good Groce 





Grocers Sell, Recommend 
and uuarantee 


| Lewis’ Lye 


LOWIS Lye 


Best for all general 
purposes for which 
Lye is used. 


Supreme as a Hog 
Conditioner and 
Preventive of Disease. 
Booklet describing its many 
uses on the Farm and in the 
Hoye FREE on request. 










PENNSYLVANIA 

SALT MFG. CO, 

Mann facturing 
Chemists 





“Ohio” 1914 Model 


The Improved Logical 


Silo Filler 


“Ohio” improvements for 

1913 were radical—and 

with marvelous results. 
"Don't close a decal for any Cutter 
and take chances with unknown 
makes until you see what the 

“Ohio” offers. 
59 years’ experience—adsolutely de- 
pendable quality. 
Famous Direct Drive 


The machine that is driven, cute and 
elevates direct from main shaft. Simple, 
compact—low speed fan—non-explosive 
—non- on any cut. Cuts clean 
on all crops—knives can’t spring. 

One Lever Controls All 
£ntire fced reverses by wood friction 
at finger pressure—no strain—not a gear 
tooth changes mesh, All Ts pe ipmaik 
amous ** Bi 





f Enormous 
60 to 250 tons a sO P. 
qos durability. sed 1 Experiment 
tions everywhere. Guaranteed. Many 
big now features this ycar. 
Write fn free *‘Ohio’’ — tae. 


also “Silo Filler Logic."’ A 
“Modern Methods” 


Sttoge ¥ 
@ 264-page book mailed 
for 10e, coin or stamps. 
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\ \\ Py e oJ “WS 
Magnificent\ 


Cr OPS in all 
Western Canada 


All rte of the Provinces of , 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
? Alberta, have produced wonderful 
| vields of Wheat, Oats, Barley and 
Flax. “Vheat graded from Contract 
Mto No. 1 Hard, weighed heavy and 
yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 
per acre; 22 bushels was about the 
tal average. Mixed Farming may be 
considered fully as profitable an industry as 
/ grain raising. The excellent grasses fall of 
/ nutrition, are the only food required either 
for beef or dairy purposes. In 1912, at ¢ hi- 
WO cago, Western Canada carried off the | 
w Championship for beef steer. Good 
schoois, markets convenient, climate excel 
Y ient. For tne homesteader, the man who @ 
/ wishes to farm extensively, or the investor, 
Canada offers the biggest opportunity 
f of any place on the continent. 
»ply for descriptive literature 
| AED, re aera rate ts 
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Frank H. Hewitt, 202 W. Sth St, 
Des Moines, ta. 

1. V. Bennett, Room 4, Bee Bidg., 
aie Omaha, Nebraska 


Garrett, 311 Jeckson St., 
= St. Paul, Minn. 


BUY A FARM IN 


MANITOBA 


Good roads, 





Splendid mixed farming propositions. 
schools and markets. 
For particulars apply to 


CANADIAN GUARANTY TRUST CO., 
BRANDON, wanrToRA 


FOR SALE—400 ACRES 


Twenty miles south of Kansas City, near Belton, 
which is connected by rock road. This is an excep- 
tionally well improved farm and one of the best in 
the county. Two sets of improvements, orchards, 
small fruit, large barns and waterworks. Will sell 
80, 160 or all. Prospects met in Kansas City by 
automobile. Nep R. BrRawnen, Admr., Belton, Mo. 


FARMERS, ATTENTION ! 


We will sell you a farm in Barnes county, North 
Dakota, on our twenty year crop payment plan. 
This land is all under cultivation and the most fertile 
soilin the Northwest We also bave land in Otter 
Tail and Becker counties, Minnesota, which we are 
offering at low prices on small cash payment, balance 
on long time. Write for particulars. JOHNSTON STOCK 


& FARMING CO., 920 Germania Life Bidg., ST. PAUL, MONK. 


Hancock County Farms 


Fine 320 acre stock farm for sale at #140.00 per acre. 
Good terms Smooth. gently rolling farm. Two 
tlowing wells. Tiled and fenced with new woven 
wire fence, 

27,000.00 handles a choice. tiled, smooth, level, im- 


proved 160 acre farm, three miles from town. 
BUSH A&A LUCAS, Kanawha. Iowa 
Montana Stock and Dairy Ranch 
Ontana STOCK and Vairy hancn | 
for sale in the Judith Basin, 14 mi. from station—320 
acres, 100 broke and 100 more can be broke, the rest 


is pasture and good hay land: a new house and stable 
and other necessary buildings, cattle shed; good run- | 





ning spring and creek runs through ranch. For 
terms write to Box £6, Dover, Mont. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 


100 choice improved farms for sale on easy terms. 
We can show you the best soil in the world in the 
best section of the state. Write us for booklet. 
ZUEL & WOOD, Mankato. Minn. 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list 
and map of Minnesota 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 


IOWA FARMS 


You want the best. We have them. Send today 
for our big list of-choice Eastern Iowa corn farms. 
This is bargain headquarters. All sizes. Low prices. 
Easy terms. HUNTER LAND CO., Cedar Rapids, la. 

















in Southern Minnesota? 
if so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia Minn. 








For Sale, Southern Minnesota Improved Farms 
$s0 TO $125 PER ACRE 
A. M. SCHReEDEn, Mauhate. Minn. 





LIVE AGENTS WANTED 

to sell our bargain Western Minnesota farms. 

Write for literature and agency contracts. 
ULLAND-BROWN LAND CO., 

Box 683, Ada, Minn. 


BARGAIRS IN FINE IMPROVED 
Southern Minn. Farms 
Reasonable prices. Easy payments. Write for 


particulars to NEW RICHLAND LAND & LOAN 
cO., New Richland, Minnesota, 


in the famous Moran Valley. Allen County, Kansas. 
forsale. Very low for cash. or oneasy terms. View 
of farm sent on application. Address owner, Lock 
Box 367, lola. Kansas. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 
in Dodge county. Gwod corn and clover land at 
right prices. JOHN SWENDIMAN. JR.. 
Dodge Center, Minn. 








IOWA FARMS 2° Berard co. Best 
corn land $60 and up. 
List on request. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma, lowa. 


Before You Buy a Farm 
Write YOUNG & MILLER, Oclwein. lowa 


























Please mention this paper when writing. 


F satin Gonsiiidetion With 
Town Schools 


To Wallaces’ 

I have read 
on consolidation in Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and I believe that in the view you 
take in the first article you are en- 
tirely wrong, and that the gentleman 
who concerning small towns 
and their attempt to burglarize the 
farmers advances an opinion that is 
wholly unfounded and a block to edu- 
cational progress in the rural commu- 
nity. 

In the first article, your main con- 
tention in opposing consolidation with 
the small town schools was that the 
morals of the children of the small 
town are so much lower than the mor- 
als of the children of the country. If 
there is any difference, there is more 
opportunity for the reverse to be the 
case. The hours for play and recrea- 
tion in the town schools are usually 
devoted to directed play or competi- 
tive games. This is not possible in the 
rural schools, where the numbers are 
small, so the child’s mind is too often 
given to vicious thoughts. The child’s 
mind must be constantly employed 
either at work or at wholesome and 
directed play, it makes no difference 
where, in the country as well as in 
the town. The boy is just as readily 
found in the country as in the town, 
who has experiences to relate to the 
smaller boy, and as a consequence 
start his mind in a channel from 
which it should be forever averted. 


Farmer: 


two different articies 


writes 


The gentleman in your issue of 
May 8th, expresses the fear that by 
consolidating with the town _ school, 


the town people will welcome this as 
an opportunity to hold up the farm- 
ers. As a rule, the small town, by 
having a graded school already estab- 
lished, is able to give the rural com- 
munity, as a consolidated unit, tne 
advantages of that school to build on. 
The farmers may take advantage of 
what the town already has, 
joining with them make it possible to 
build up an agricultural high school 
where strong courses in agriculture, 
domestic science and manual training 
may be maintained. More can be ac- 
complished and at a less expense than 
where the rural community attempts 
to maintain these departments by it- 
self. 

Since it is a matter of expenses 
that the gentleman refers to, thou- 
sands of dollars can usually be saved 
by taking advantage of what the town 
has to offer in the way of buildings 
and equipment. I am taking it for 
granted that the gentleman believes 
in the consolidation of the rural 
schools. 

I think that every fair minded man 
will agree that our rural school sys- 
tem, as it is at present, is a failure 
and a disgrace. If the small town of- 
fers a solution and a saving of money, 
why not consolidate with the town? I 
do not believe that the conditions that 
the writer mentions, that small towns 
maintain such an overwhelming 
majority of irresponsible voters that 
they are able to offset the opinion of 
the good people of both the town and 
the country, is true with very many 
small towns, and that he is unfortu- 
nate in having to live near such a 
town. When it comes to the matter 
of taxation, the board, which is made 
up of men elected at large in a con- 
solidated district, estimates the levy, 
and not the people. If it comes to a 
question of voting bonds, the people 
in the country have as much to say 
as the people in the town, and there 
are not many communities where the 
majority of the voters are made up of 
men and women who will vote for the 
useless and extravagant expenditure 
of their money. 

Let us look at this thing from the 
standpoint of the welfare of the chil- 
dren. If the small town offers an op- 
portunity for us to establish a graded 
school where vocational training may 
be had under the most favorable con- 
ditions, let us come together as small 
town and rural community. and to- 
gether work to build up an institution 
where our children will be given the 
best kind of training at the least ex- 
pense. 

I believe the legislature did a wise 
thing when they made it possible for 
the town and country to consolidate, 
for it simply means the centering of 
the educational facilities of both and 


and by | 
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Study Your Wheat Before You Harvest It 


If the stand and quality are bad you must do bet- 
If they are good it will pay you to make them 
A better fertilizer will do it. 
wheat fertilizers do not contain enough available 


POTASH 


See, too, whether your wheat is lodging. 


fer, 
better. 


straw. 
wish? 
followed by clover. 


Study Your Wheat at Thrashing Time 


If the ratio of grain to straw is too low, if the kernels are shrunken, your 
Potash makes long heads well filled with plump, hardy 


ground lacks Potash. 
grains. 


Use a fertilizer with 6 to 8 per cent. available Potash, instead of 1 to 2, and 
balance the phosphoric acid of the bone or phosphate. 
Tell your dealer now that you want sucha fertilizer this fall. Write us today 
for our free book, ‘‘Fall Fertilizers.’* 
prices on Potash Salts. 
from one 200-lb. bag up. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
Chicago, McCormick Block 

Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco, 25 California St. 










New Orleans, 


If there’s clover in the wheat, is the stand all you could 
Many progressive farmers use Potash heavily on wheat 


—ae 


The usual 


Potash stiffens the 


r Ask us for 
We will sell you any amount 


Savannab, Bank & Trust Bidg. 
Atlanta, Empire Bldg. 
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the paving of the way for economic 
educational progress. 
Cc. J. COLLINGSWORTH. 
Harrison County, Iowa. 


More About Killing Horse 
Nettle 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to ask Mr. Lynk a few 
questions about killing horse nettle 
with kerosene. I have several patch- 
es which I expected to cover with tar 
felt, but if it can be killed with kero- 
sene, that will be much easier and 
cheaper. What time of the year did 
you use the kerosene, and how much 
did you put on each root Was it in 
cultivated fields or pasture?” 

I do not know how long the horse 
nettle had been growing in my fields; 
in fact, I did not know what it was 
until I sent a plant and a piece of the 
root to the Iowa State College at 
Ames for identification. They told 
me it was horse nettle. 

Both patches were well started. One 
patch was in blue grass sod in my or- 
chard. I hoed this piece every week 
for four weeks. At the end of the 
fifth week, the horse nettle was just 
as thrifty as at the beginning of the 
hoeing. 

Then I made a strong brine with 
salt and applied it. I went to the 
patch in two weeks. The grass was 
killed and twoapple trees were dying, 


but the horse nettle was as thrifty 
as ever. Then I decided to try kero- 
sene. 


This was in July. I put about one- 
fourth of a teacupful of oil in each 
hole, pouring it in with an oil can. 
Very few plants came up after the 
first application. The second patch 
was in the corn field. I went after 
this in July and August. The area of 
this patch was about three by four 
rods, and I used about twenty gallons 
of oil on it. Corn outside the horse 
nettle patch went about forty-five 
bushels to the acre, but within it, the 
yield was less than ten bushels. 

Dd. S. LINK. 


Carroll County, Iowa. 





Remedy for Lolling Tongue 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have tried different bits for lolling 
horses; none of them proved effective. 
Then I took a little piece of alum, 
about the size of a bean, and put it on 
the tongue. It should be placed about 
three inches back and rubbed in well 
wherever the horse would put its 





tongue: This alum treatment cured 
my mare in a very few doses. 
I think a sore neck is one of the 


causes of the habit. I have tried the 


following remedy with good results: 
Take a piece of bacon rind _ large 
enough for a pad on a collar. Leave 


about one-sixteenth of an inch of fat 
on the rind. Tie this to the shoulder 
with the fat side towards the _ neck. 
This has cured black scabs on my 
horses within four days. 
W. L. HACKETT. 
Fayette County, Iowa. 
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Buy direct from our factory, Hundreds of exclu- 
sive styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron fs 
teed Fences for every purpose; Gates, etc. # Write 
for Free Catalog, First Order and Gl ton s Offer! 
Ward Fence Mtg, Gory 141 Penn St, Decatur, ind. 


is our motto. Don’t do athing till you have sent 
your address to us and received and read ovr 
illustrated folder on Aitkin County, Min- 
nesota, describing the wonderful opportunities 
in this section of the state, telling of the low 
prices at which we sell our lands, and the easy 
terms we make. Aitkin County is in the 
center of Minnesota’s clover and dairying dis- 
trict. A little money will start you on the road 
to success. Write. Get the facts. Do it today. 


LAND AGENT, C. R. |. & P. RY. CO., 
160 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


The Stanley Country 


Now is the time to buy a farm {n centra! Wis- 
consin. We need a few more settlers and a few tore 
years before this country is fully appreciated: i2 
other words. we have what fs going to be, and partof 
which now is, one of the best farming district= in the 
middie West. Write for booklets and maps. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., STANLEY, WIS. 


North Dakota Lands 


DIRECT TO PURCHASER 

We have listed with us to sell several hundred 
thousand acres of choice North Dakota lands. ID 
order to obtain settlers along our 1200 miles of track 
in North Dakota we will sell these lands ai cost 
Prices are about one-fifth those asked in Iowa or 
Illinois and agricultural possibilities are just a eat. 
Roads, schools, churches, railroads, all established. 
Very low excursion rates. For literature and foll 
particulars write J. S. Murphy, Immigration Agent 
Soo Line Railway, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED 


Settlers for our central Minnesota and Wisconsid 
corn and dairy farms, $15 to $4U per acre, easy terms. 


FRICK FARM AGENCY, Gien Flora, Wisconsin 
Minnesota Corn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Willmar, Minnesota 
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WALLACES’ 
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Cowpeas With Corn for 
Silage 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
| noticed in your paper that some- 
one was asking your advice concern- 
ing the putting of cowpeas in with 
corn to put up for silage. I tried this 
pian last year and found it a failure. 
| put the peas in the planter box with 
the corn and drilled them in together 
» the lister rows. Very few peas 
ame up, and as a consequence, I did 
not have over half a stand of corn. 
The few peas that did grow did not 
tall enough so tht the binder 
suid get them. I was under the im- 
ession that the peas would vine up 
corn stalks, but mine did not. Il 
ink it would be better. to drill cow- 
peas With corn on plowed ground, but 
from what I have seen of them, I do 
not recommend putting them in with 
corn in any case. We want something 
to vine up the corn stalk. I thought 
of trying sand vetch, or tares, as we 
‘alled them in England. I am under 
the impression that they will climb 
up the corn stalks. Do any of your 
readers know if they will? I planted 
New Era cowpeas, and they grew 
very bushy. They have big leaves, 
and are very easily covered up when 
plowing corn, especially if the corn 
gets a little weedy. 


pi 


W. T. R. 
Nance County, Nebraska. 





Remarks: Our correspondent’s ex- 
perience is interesting, but we wish to 
poimt out several things before our 
readers draw conclusions. In the first 
place, our correspondent did not seed 
enough corn. When cowpeas and corn 
are seeded together for silage, it is a 
general practice to use just as much 
corn as if the cowpeas were not there. 
About ten quarts of each per acre 
does very nicely. Our correspondent 
used the New Era variety of cowpeas, 
which is an early, non-vining variety. 
The Whippoorwill would have been 
better. For climbing the corn stalks, 
the Clay, Black, or some other vining, 
late maturing variety would have giv- 
en our correspondent what he wished. 
Nebraska, however, is a little too far 
north for the best results with cow- 
peas. North of central Missouri we 
recommend cowpeas only as an ex- 
periment. Soy beans are better adapt- 
ed to northern conditions, but the 
growing of them is also in an experi- 
mental state. They grow taller than 
cowpeas, but do not climb the corn 
stalks 

Vetch, or tares as our correspond- 
ent calls it, is not adapted to our hot, 
dry summers, although it does very 
nicely when seeded in the fall for a 
crop the following spring.—KEditor. 


The Farm as a Home 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In view of the attention which has 
recently been directed to the small 
profits of farming, I think some con- 
sideration should be given to the farm 
as a home. As stated in an editorial 
in Wallaces’ Farmer on the social ele- 
ment in the value of farm land, ‘“‘Mak- 
ing money is not the most important 
thing in life, but the raising of chil- 
dren to be of good character.” Who 
can place the value on a home in a 
moral community? The value of such 
a farm is not measured in dollars and 
cents, except to the man who does 
not live there. Aside from this, I 
doubt whether a farmer who owns 160 
acres, worth $16,000, can sell it and 
invest hia money to better advantage. 
Here is a farmer who has reached the 
age of fifty, who has a good farm on 
which he is making just a fair living. 
Grant, if you wish, that he is not mak- 
ing a very large salary after he al- 
lows interest on the investment, but 
he is making a living and enjoying 
life. Suppose he sells his farm, moves 
to town, and invests the money safely. 
What will he find to do? His income 
at 5 per cent, plus $2 a day for wages, 
which is about as much as he can ex- 
pect without training in some line of 
business, would amount to $1,400. Af- 
ter paying rent for a decent house in 
a city, and the cost for fuel, light and 
household necessities, how much bet- 
ter off will he be than he was on the 
farm? Even from the money stand- 
point alone, it seems to me he is 
ahead by staying on the farm. 

J. A. MEANS. 

Washington County, Iowa. 
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Where they take money out of the ground. 


1500 Jeffery cars have already been sold to farm owners in the middle west. 
Towa alone will take 1000 before August first. Why? Because former buyers of 
extremely low priced cars are now demanding style, comfort and quality. 


They have learned what it means to have quality built into a car. 


That’s why Jeffery spent a million dollars for 
quality alone on this year’s output of Jeffery cars 
which he might have saved had he been satisfied 
to give Jeffery owners quality. less than Vanadium 
steel .parts, imported annular ball bearings, full 
floating rear axles, the most expensive starting and 
lighting outfit on the market, Rayfield carburetor, 
Bosch Duplex ignition, Spicer universals, Daimler 
leather couplings, four speed transmissions, Warner 
speedometer. You don’t find these things in 
cheap cars. 


Jeffery introduced into America the first light 
weight, high grade, economical car of comfort and 
style at a moderate price. 

The farm owner was among the first to recognize the 
style and comfort and quality of the car. 


He always wanted an economical car. But in order 
to get economy he has had to sacrifice quality, comfort 
and style. 


Then Jeffery, with his five million dollar plant 
of most up-to-date equipment, without a single 
stockholder to answer to for big dividends, with 
forty years of manufacturing experience Back of 
him, produced the very car that the farm owner 
had waited for. Moderate priced $1550, econom- 
ical, (will go 16 to 18 miles to a gallon of gas) 
sturdy—good for 50,000 miles or more. Com- 
fortable—will carry five people without crowding 
and rides like the $5000 cars and “classy” in style 
and design. Then he put a million into super- 
quality. 

That’s why the Jeffery is the dominant car today 
among farm owners whose farms are well kept, whose 
houses and barns show that they care about their standing 


in the community. Men who are willing to be judged by 
the wisdom with which they spend their money. 


You will see most all the big motor car builders an- 
nouncing light fours in the next few weeks, now that 
Jeffery has shown the way, but such quality cannot 
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The young man and the 
young woman in the home 
were not satisfied. Even the 
head of the house felt that his 
son and his daughter should 
ride in a car of more style, 
comfort and quality. 


It’s Economy Year and Jeffery Made It So. 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


be built into a car without the Jeffery facilities in plant, 
capital and sole ownership. 


The Jeffery dealer near your farm will show you 
what Jeffery spent a million for. You should not be sat- 
isfied with less and you cannot get more that you need in 
a car at any price. 














—DANGER-— 


from dry weather to 


CORN 


is every farmer’s peril who 
prunes crop roots. 


SURFACE CULTIVATION— 
The TOWER WAY— 


is the only safety against re- 
duced yield of high priced corn. 

Write for our free booket, 
“Corn Stalk Culture.” 


J. D. TOWER & SONS CO. 
9th Street, MENDOTA, ILL. 


A BIG ARMY OF 


ITED CREAM 
SEPARATOR 
Usrare 
is always ready to march to the front and back our claims with the 


USERS 
Proof of Personal Experience. 
U. S. “Boosters” are a volunteer and not a drafted army. 


Basin, Idaho, Feb. 7, 1913. 
I have been using one of your No. 17 U. S. arators for 10 months. 
I have had some experience with other machines but for easy running, 
easy washing, close skimming, the U. S. beats them all. 
Francis McINTOsH. 


The U. S. has BIG FEATURES 


that no other cream separator has. They bring to dairymen the 
test advantages in recent years, and crown the United States 


the King of all. Send for Catalogue. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
474 Glisan Street, . PORTLAND, ORE. 











ALFALFA 


SOWN SUCCESSFULLY IN AUGUST 

How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har- 
vest and care for it. Full information for corn belt 
farmers who wish to grow this most profitable hay 
| crop will be sent free on application. Also samples 
| of our Western Upland, Dakota and Turkestan seed 
of extra quality at low prices, Address 


Jacob E. Decker & Son’s Anti-Hog Cholera Serum ssc. cert: .oss womes, ows 


























seed. Write for samples & prices. 


Producers of HIGH POTENT SERUM Mate in Accordance with Government Intra-Venous Method ALF ALF A GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 








MASON CITY, IOWA 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


In Which the Case of "Benedict vs. Belcher" Finds Itself in Court, an 
Interesting Question of Identity is Settled, and a Mys- 
terious Disappearance Takes Place. 


(Continued from last week) 


court,”” said Mr. 
counsel for the 


“May it please the 
Cavendish, rising, ‘‘the 
defense regards the examination so far as 
farce We do not admit that 
Zenedict at all—or, 


simply a 
the witness is Paul 
rather, the Vaul Benedict 
patents, certified copies of which are in 
evidence The Vaul senedict therein 
named, has long been regarded as dead. 
This man has come and gone for months 
in Sevenoaks, among the neighbors of the 
Benedict unrecognized. He 
says he has lived for years within forty 
miles of Sevenoaks, and at this late day 
puts forward his claims. There is nobody 
in court, sir. We believe the plaintiff to 
be a fraud, and this prosecution a put-up 
job. In saying this, | would by no means 
impugn the honor of the plaintiff's coun- 
Wiser men than he have been de- 
duped, and he may be as- 


named in the 


rea! Paul 


sel 
ceived and 
sured that he is the victim of the villains 
ies or the hallucinations of an impostor. 
There are men in this room, ready to tes- 
tify in this case, who knew Paul Benedict 
during all his residence in Sevenoaks; 
and the witness stands before them at 
this moment unrecognized and unknown 
I can not cross-examine the witness, 
without recognizing his identity with the 
Paul Benedict named in the = patents. 
There is nothing but a pretender in court, 
may it please your honor, and I decline 
to have anything to do with him.” 

Mr. Cavendish sat down, with the air of 
a man who believed he had blasted the 
case in the bud, and that there was noth- 
ing left to do but to adjourn. 

“It seems to the court, gentlemen,”” said 
the judge, in a quiet tone, ‘“‘that this 
question of identity should be settled as 
an essential preliminary to further) proe- 
ceedings.” 

“May it please your honor,”” said Mr. 
Balfour, rising, ‘I did not suppose it pos- 
sible, after the plaintiff had actually ap- 
peared in court, and shown himself to 
the defendant, that this question of iden- 
tity would be mooted or mentioned. The 
defendant must know that [ have witness- 
es here—-that I would not appear here 
without competent witnesses—who will 
place his identity beyond question. It 
seems, however ,that this case is to be 
fought inch by inch, on every 
ground. As the first witness upon this 
point, I shall call for James Fenton.” 

“Jest call me Jim,”’ said the individual 
named, from his distant seat. 

“James Fenton’ was called to the stand 
and Mr. Benedict stepped down. Jim ad- 
vanced through the crowd, his hair stand- 
ing very straight in the air, and his face 
illumined by a smile that won every heart 
in the house, except those of the defend- 
ant and his counsel. A war horse going 
into battle, or a hungry man going to his 
dinner, could not have manifested ram- 
pant alacrity. 

“Hold up your right 
clerk. 

“Sartin,” said Jim 
say so 

“You solemnly swear 
so help you God!” 

“IT ra-ally wish, if ve ain't too tired, 
that ye'’d say that over ag’in,”’ said Jim. 
“If I'm a-goin ‘to make a Happy David, 
I want to know what it is.”’ 

The clerk hesitated, and the judge di- 
rected him to repeat the form of the oath 
distinetly. When this was done, Jim said, 
“Thank ve; there's néthin’ like startin’ 


squar.” 


possibile 


hand,” said the 
‘Both on ‘em if ye 


m-m-mMm-mMm-M-mM- 


James Fenton,”’ said Mr. Balfour, be 
ginning a question 

Jest call me Jim; I ain't no prouder 
here nor lL be at Number Nine,”’ said the 
witness ' 


Very well, Jim,”’ said Mr. Balfour, 
smiling, “tell us who you are.” 
I'meJim Fenton, as keeps a hotel at 


Number Nine My father was an 
lishman, my 
was born in Ireland. an’ raised in Canady 
an’ I've lived in Number Nine for 
ner twelve huntin’ trappin® an 
keepin’ a hotel Ll hain’t never be'n eddi- 


ieng- 
mother was a Scotchman, I 


more 


year 


cated, but | can tell the truth when it’s 
necessary, an’ I love my friends an’ hate 
my enemies.” 

“May it please the court,” said Mr 
Cavendish. with a sneer, “I beg to sug- 


gest to the counsel tha the 
witness should be required to give his re- 
ligious views.” 

Mr. Belcher laughed, and Mr. Cavendish 
sniffed his lips, as if they had said a good 
thing. 

“Certainly,’"’ responded Mr. Balfour. 
“What are your religious views, Jim?’ 
“Well,” said Jim. “I hain’t got many: 


plaintiff's 











but I sh’d be s'‘prised if there wasn't 
a brimstone mine on t'other side, with a 
couple o’ picks in it for old Belcher an’ 
the man as helps ‘im.”’ ¢ 

The laugh was on Mr. Cavendish. The 
smiled, the audience roared, and 
order was demanded. 

“That will do,” said Mr. Cavendish. 
“The religious views of the witness are 
definite ard satisfactory.” 

“Jim, do you know Paul Benedict?” in- 
quired Mr. Balfour. 

Vell, 1 do,” said Jim. ‘T’ve knowed 
‘im ever sence he come to Sevenoaks.” 

“How did you make his acquaintance? 

“He used to come into the woods, fishin’ 
an’ huntin’. Him an’ me was like broth- 
ers He was the curisest creetur 1 ever 
seen, an’ I hope he takes no ‘fense in 
hearin’ me say so. Ye've seen his tackle, 
Mr. Balfour, an’ that split bamboo o’ his, 
but the jedge hasn't seen it. I wish I'd 
brung it along. Fond o’ fishin’, 
And Jim turned blandly and patronizing- 
ly to the court, 

The judge could not repress a little rip- 
ple of amusement, which, from a benevo- 
lent mouth, ran out over his face. Biting 
his lips, he said: ‘‘The witness had better 
be confined to the matter in hand.” 

“An’ jedge—no ‘'fense—but I like yer 
looks, an’ if yve'll come to Number Nine— 
it’s a little late now—I'll—” 

Mr. Cavendish jumped up and 
fiercely “I object to this trifling.” 

“Jim,” said Mr. Balfour, ‘‘the defend- 
ant’s counsel objects to your trifling. He 
has a right to do so, particularly as he is 
responsible for starting it. Now tell me 
whether the Paul Benedict you knew was 
the only man of the name who has lived 
in Sevenoaks since you’ have lived in 
Number Nine.” 

“He was the only one I ever hearn on. 
He was the one as invented Belcher’s 
machines, anyway. He's talked about 
‘em with me a thousand times.”’ 

“Is he in the reoom’?” 

‘Mostly,’ said Jim, 
smile. 

“Give me a direct answer, now.”’ 

“Yes, he’s in this room, and he’s a set- 
tin’ there by you, an’ he’s been a stan’‘in’ 
where I stan’ now.” 

“How do you know that this is the same 
man who used to visit you in the woods, 
and who invented § Mr. 3elcher’s ma- 
chines?” 

“Well, it’s a long story. I don’t mind 
tellin’ on it, if it wouldn't be too triflin’,” 
with a comical wink at Mr. Cavendish. 

“Go on and tell! it,” said Mr. Balfour. 

“I knowed Benedict up to the time 
when he lost his mind, an’ was packed off 
to the ’sylum, an’ I never seen ’im ag’in 
till I seen ‘im in the Sevenoaks poor- 
house. I come acrost his little boy one 
night on the hill, when I was a-trampin’ 
home. He hadn't nothin’ on but rags, an’ 
he was as blue an’ hungry as a spring 
b'ar. The little feller teched me, ye know 
teched my feelin’s—an’ I jest sot down 
to comfort ‘im. He telled me his ma was 
dead, and that his pa was at old Buf- 
fum’s, as crazy as a loon. Well, I stayed 
to old Buffum’s that night, an’ went into 
the poor-house in the mornin’, with the 
doctor. I seen Benedict thar, an’ knowed 
him. He was a lyin’ on the straw, an’ he 
hadn't cloes enough on ‘im to put in tea. 
An’, says I, ‘Mr. Benedict, give us your 
benediction;’ an’ says he. ‘Jim!’ that floored 
me, an’ I jest cried and swar'd to myself 
Well. I made a little ‘rangement with him 
an’ his boy, to take ‘im to Abram’s bosom. 
Ye see 
was a reasonable thing in ‘im, too: an’ I 
teed ‘im that I'd got a settlement in 
Abram’'s bosom, an’ I axed ‘im over to 
spend the day. I took ‘im out of the 
poor-house an’ carried ‘im to Number 
Nine. an’ cured ‘im. He's lived there ever 
sence, helped me to build my hotel, an’ I 
come down with ‘im, to ‘tend this court, 
an’ we brung his little boy along, too, an’ 
the little feller is here, an’ knows him 
better nor T do.” 

And you declare. under oath, that the 
Paul Benedict whem vou knew in Seven- 
oaks, and at Number Nine—befare his in- 
sanity—-the Paul Benedict who was in the 
poor-house at Sevenoaks and notoriously 
escaped from that institution—escaped by 
your help, has lived with you ever since, 
and has appeared here in court this morn- 
ing.’ said Mr. Baifour. 

“He's the same feller, an’ no mistake, 
it so be he hain’t slipped his skin,”’ said 
Jim, ‘an’ no triflin’.. I make my Happy 
David on't.” 

“Did Mr. Belcher ever send into the 
woods to find him?” 


court 


sir?’’ 


said, 


with his bland 


he thought he was in hell, an’ it | 





“Yes,’’ said Jim, laughing, ‘‘but I choked 
"em off.” 

“How did you choke them off?” 

“IT telled ‘em both I'd lick ’em if they 
ever blowed. They didn’t want to blow 
any, to speak on, but Mike Conlin come in 
with a hundred dollars of Belcher’s money 
in his jacket, an’ helped me nuss my man 
for a week; an’ I got a Happy David out 
o’ Sam Yates, an’ there’s the dockyment.” 
and Jim drew from his pocket the instru- 
ment with which the reader is already fa- 
milar. 

Mr. Balfour had seen the paper, and told 
Jim that it was not necessary in the 
case. Mr. Belcher looked very red in the 
face, and leaned over and whispered to 
his lawyer. 

“That is all,’ said Mr. Balfour. 

Mr. Cavendish rose. ‘‘You helped Mr. 
sJenedict to escape, did you, Jim?” 

“T said «so,’’ replied Jim. 

“Did you steal the key when you were 
there first?” 

“No; I borrered it, an’ 
an’ left it in the door.” 
“Did you undo the 

outside door?” 

“Yes, an’ I did ’em up ag’in.” 

“Did you break down the grated door?” 

“IT remember about somethin’ squeakin’ 
an’ givin’ 'way.”’ replied Jim, with a smile. 
“It was purty dark, an’ I couldn't see 
*xactly what was a-goin’ on.” 

“Oh, you couldn't! We have your con- 
fession, then, that you are a thief and a 
burglar, and that you couldn’t see the 
man you took out.” 

“Well, now, Squire, that won't help ye 
any. Benedict is the man as got away, 
an’ I saved the town the board of two 
paupers an’ the cost of two pine coffins, 
an’ sent old Buffum where he belonged, 
an’ nobody cried but his pertickler friend 
as sets next to ye.” 

“TI beg the court’s protection for my cli- 
ent, against the insults of this witness,” 
said Mr. Cavendish. 

“When aman calls Jim Fenton a thief 
an’ a buggler, he must take what comes 
on't,” said Jim. ‘‘Ye may thank yer ever- 
lastin’ stars that ye didn’t say that to me 
in the street, for I should ‘a’ licked ye. 
I should ’a’ fastened that slippery old 
scalp o’ yourn tighter nor*a drum-head.” 

“Witness,”’ said the judge, peremptorily, 
“vou forget where you are, sir. You must 
stop these remarks.” 

“Jedge, look 'ere! When a man is in- 
sulted by a lawyer in court, what can he 
do? I'm a reasonable man, but I can’t 
take anybody's sass. It does seem to me 
as if a lawyer as snubs a witness an’ 
calls "im names, want dressin’ down, too. 
Give Jim Fenton a fair shake, an’ he’s 
all right.’’ 

Jim's genial nature and his irrepress- 
ible tongue were too much for the court 
and the lawyers together. Mr. Cavendish 
writhed in his seat. He could do nothing 


brung it back 


fastenings of the 





with Jim. He could neither scare noy 
control him, and saw that the witness was 
only anxious for another encounte: It 
was too evident that the sympathy of the 
jury and the increasing throng of specta- 
tors was with the witness, and that they 
took delight in the discomfiture of the de. 
fendant’s counsel. 

“May it please the court,’"’ said \r,. 
Cavendish, ‘after the disgraceful confes. 
sions of the witness, and the revelation of 
his criminal character, it will not comport 
with my own self-respect to question him 
further.”’ 

“Paddlin’ off, eh?’ said Jim, 
comical smile. 

“Witness,’’ ‘said the judge, “‘he 
and step down.” 

“No ‘fense, jedge, I hope 

“Step down, sir.”’ 

Jim saw that matters were growing 
serious. He liked the judge, and had in- 
tended, in some private way ,to explain 
the condition of his hair as attributable 
to his fright on being called into court as 
a witness, but he was obliged to relinquish 
his plan and go back to his seat. The ex- 
pression of his face must have been most 
agreeable to the spectators, for there was 
a universal giggle among them which 
called out the reproof of the court. 

“Helen Dillingham” was next called for, 
At the pronunciation of her name, and her 
quiet progress through the court room to 
the stand, there was a hush in which 
nothing was heard but the rustle of her 
own drapery. Mr. Belcher gasped, and 
grew pale. Here was the woman whom 
he madly loved. Here was the woman 
whom he had associated with his scheme 
of European life, and around whom, more 
and more, as his difficulties increased and 
the possibilities of disaster presented 
themselves, he had grouped his hopes and 
gathered his plans. Had he been the 
dupe of her cunning? Was he to he the 
object of her revenge? Was he to be be- 
trayed? Her intimacy with Harry Bene- 
dict began to take_on new significance. 
Her systematic repulses of his blind pas- 
sion had an explanation other than that 
which he had given them. Mr. Belcher 
thought rapidly while the formalities that 
preceded her testimony were in progress. 

Every man in the court room leaned 
eagerly forward to catch her first word. 
Her fine figure, graceful carriage, and rich 
dress had made their usual impression. 

“Mrs. Dillingham,”’ said the judge, with 
a courteous bow and gesture, ‘‘will you 
have the kindness to remove your veil?” 

(To be continued next week) 
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BINDER TWINE 


Factory to Farm 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. 26th year. Quick 
shipment. Farmers, write for FREE samples. 

WHOLESALE PRICE 
AUGUST POST, Box 55, Moulton, Iowa 
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Bi ale)St-t-laleMl-t-laet-llal— 
Our Mid-Summer Clearance’ Sale 


A Dozen Seasonable Sales Combined in One 


Tempting displays at greatly reduced:.prices. Dry_goods and, general 
merchandise to meet your present wants and-anticipate your future needs. 
We have gone right through acres and acres of our latest lines, into every 
section and selected the sensations for this occasion. 
Goods, White Goods, Laces and Embroideries. Men’s and Boys’ Summer 
Clothing and Shoes, never more attractive in styles or prices. 
in Home Furnishings. The pick of the season’s best offerings which we 
supply from these various departments. Two unusual opportunities, a Sale 
of Home and Hospital Durgs 1nd Toilet Articles and a Sale of Agricultural 
This Mid-Summer Sale Book offers hundreds of 
chances for every member of the family to save. 


Save on Groceries 


See the Grocery Sale in the bargain book, a big cost-cutting list of fresh, wholesome, 
Buy the best for the least. Save lots of money on the staples 
you will need in your pantry for weeks to come. 
r § Lay in a supply. Place a trial order at our risk. 
Every penny back on any article you don’t want to keep. 


All these bargains are brought richt into your home by this Mid-Summer Clearance 
Sale Book. On every item is the Ward guarantee. “Your money back it not satisfied.’”” 







and Hardware Supplies. 


cleanly-packaged pure foods. 





in everything needed on your table. 


Sale closes August 31st. 


request. 
Wall Paper Sample Book 


] Gasoline Engine 
Reliable Fencing i 


Grocery List 


Everything for the Auto owner. 


New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, Portland 
Send *o City nearest to you, address Dept. PP413 


Send the Coupon at once for the Mid-Summer Clearance Sale Book. Don’t delay. 
Mention any other of the following catalogues which you may want: 


Special Money-Saving Catalogues 


Guides to safe, economical and satisfactory buying. 
illustrating special lines of merchandise of guaranteed excellence. 


Dairy Book Bicycle and Bicycle Sup- 
Baby Book plies, including Motor- 
Prepared Roofing cycle Supplies 

Paint Heating 


Automobile Supply Catalogue 
Z And as 
devoted exclusively to high grade Ford Parts 

Building Plans and Building Materials—these splendid free 
volumes not only show how to reduce building costs, but .* 
tell how to build btter buildings. Send for them before 

you buy or build. State name of Catalogue desired. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY 


pecial department 




















Sales of Summer Wash 







Unique values 













t better quality for less money 












Completely describing and 
Free upon 





















Sprayer and Sprayer’s 
Solutions rs PP15 
Made-to-order & Kinaly send 
Clothing me FREE your 
Plumbing Book Mid-Summer 
Tombstones, at 






alogue and other Cz 
alogues mentioned below, 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 





(19) 891 





Better Corn 


The Aicl Vitrified Tile Corn Crib has five times 
ore ventilation than any other practical crib. 
This means higher gradedcorn. Ventilating core 
absolutely prevents mould. You can husk earlier 
*, and avoid freezing fingers. Costs no 

more than wooden crib and is 
wind,rat and time proof. No paint- 










iS decided advantages set out in our new 
italog which you can have free. The per- 
anent crib for modern farmers. Circular 

form prevents racking. Cone spreader 

reads evenly, forcing moisture to evapo- 
te. The Adel Tile Crib has all the advan- 
es of the wooden crib and none of the 
\dvantages. Tile cribs are built with or 
hout granartes, from various plane. 

rain Tile—Drained land pays bigger 
fits. Our vitrified drain tile are 

st proof. Write for our general 

italog and get a glass cutter free. 


ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
», 205 Main St., 
Adel - - lowa 


Cutawa 


Ask your dealer to show you CUTAWAY 

(CLAk K) disk harrows and plows, Write us for 

free book, The Sorl and Intenstve Tillage.” 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 

ggg Main Street Higganum, Coun. 











Extra early Aim- 
ber—Pure seed from 


Cane See 


ent sugar, $1.65 per bu. 





14 per Colman-Amber. 
a heavy 
silage *1.50 per bu. 

P. PETERSEN, 


Sacks free. 


K.1, Kimballiton, fa. 



















HAT’S what many 


3 Crops 
Val bey, somber Farmers are 


6 crops annually. Other hay crops do pro- 
portionately as well. It’s the greatest dairy 
and livestock sectionof America. 

GOOD LAND, $15 an Acre Up 
Truck, poultry and fruits of all kinds make big profits, | 
Sevento ten months crowing season, Climate very 
heuthful. Learn the facts, ask for “‘Southern 
id"* magazine and land lists. 













Mobile &Ohio 
G3.So & Flaky 


225 Acres, $600 Required 
16 Cows Included 


Sixteen cows are offered as a special inducement 
for immediate sale; then the 125 acres of wood and 
timber when marketed will pay half the purchase 
price: in one of the best dairying counties of New 
York: pasture for 25 cows, fertile, productive fields ; 
2story 10-room residence, barn for 27 cows, horse 
barn. several other butidings worth more than the 
price asked, good orchard; convenient te school. 
store and creamery; $2800 is the exceptional price, 
only 3600 cash needed. Read full details and travel- 
ing directions, page 13, “Strout’s Farm Catalogue 
37;” just out, biggest and best ever issued: 128 pages 
accurate, helpful iaformatton regarding crops. mar- 
kets, raltroads, citmate, etc., and describing with 
Pictures hundreds of money-making farms through- 
Out 2) states. Write today for your free copy; it wtll 
save you time and money. E. A, STROUT FARM 
cee Station 2687, Union Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
argh. Pa. 


Wisconsin Farm Bargain 

Have just reeetved word which compels me to sell 
my 80-acre farm in Oneida county, four miles from 
Robbins, nine miles north of Rhfnelander, county 
seat; R. F.D. Sandy loam. This is cut-over land 
oa which I have just moved; the first bufiding, 36x16, 
nearly finished. Great potato and dairy country; 
potatoes run from 200 to 350 bushels. Price $1600, 
one-half cash, one-half tn monthly or longer time 
payments. For $200 eash will include my team, 
wagon, plow and harrow. Address owner, 

ROY D. JONES, 

Robbins Star Route, Rhinelander, Wis. 


280 Acres Improved Missouri 
Prairie, and 10 Acres Timber 


Fine spring water. Would make two farms. One- 
half mile northeast of Flemington, high, healthy 
Dart of Missouri. Share crop. bargain before 
Jane 20th. Write me at Belmond, Iowa, and meet 
me on the farm June 18th. 


GEO. HARDWICK, 
Buy From Owner Improved Farm 


324 acres, all in crop. Will sell with or 
Without crop. In Red River valley, Grand Forks 
County, North Dakota, one-half mile from good town 
on Great Northern and Soo railway. No better sofl 
snywhere. Good water, good buildings. Will give 
est of terms and right price. Have other business, 
F. W. AIGNER, 312 Erie St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


N. E. KANSAS LAND 


Froin owner to you at one-half the price of simflar 
lan east. Rolling to level, rich black soil, blue- 
STass. corn, alfalfa. Improved farms, several sizes. 
Descriptions and prices on request. BOX 312, 
Efingham, Kansas. 


WcBURNEY’S NEW YORK FARMS 


&re the best for the least money. Come and see. 
McBurney & Co., Bastable Blk., Syracuse, N. Y.; or 
tor liss write McBURNEY & CO., Fisher Bidg., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


For Sale at a Bargain 
%0-acre improved farm, Pawnee County, Kansas, 800 
Scres in wheat this year. Will sell together or di- 
Vide. Bargain if taken at once. 

k 964, Endependence, Iowa 


Room |vU 
Washington, D.C. 

















Belmond, iowa 














BOX 1 


a field that tested about 


yielder, one of the best for fodder or 






















| CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 




















IOWA. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Towa, May 
29th.—A nice rain last night. The early 
planted corn is up, and shows a good 
stand. Most of the corn is planted. Win- 
ter wheat is looking good. Alfalfa haying 
will be on next week in full blast. Some 
have commenced. An average crop of 
spring pigs. Stock of all kinds look good. 
More calves coming this spring than 
usual. Oats and pastures growing very 
fast.—W. J. Adams. 

Harrison County, (we) Iowa, 
—A heavy rain this morning. 
corn washed out. Wheat and oats are 
good, and ten days ahead of last year 
at this time. Pastures the best for five 
years. Looks good for a prosperous year. 
Auto fever is raging.—S. Green. 

Jasper County, (c) May 29th.— 
Fall wheat heading. Has made a ‘very 
rank growth. All small grain too dark 
a color. Timothy hay heading out short 
on account of a dry April. Most corn 
fields good stand. Twenty per cent have 
been plowed the first time. Morning-glo- 
ries bad in some fields. Pastures in fine 


May 29th. 
Lots of 


Iowa, 


; shape.—J. A. D. 





Delaware. County, (we) Iowa, May 28th. 
—Very warm weather this week. Corn 
looking good, and a very good stand. Oats 
looking good and growing rank. Pastures 
and meadows better than the average cf 
former yea@rs. Spring pig crop good. Cows 
giving a good flow of milk. Very little old 
corn left. Quite a few young colts. Many 
farmers plowing corn. Rain enough to 
keep all crops growing.—Ic. J. Paris. 

Greene County, (c) lowa, May 24th.— 
Corn is practidally all planted. early 
plantings coming strong. Pig crop fair, 
with a good many Some trouble 
with mares and colts, but a good colt 
crop. A hard rain yesterday afternoon 
and last night makes everything look 
vigorous. Early oats and spring seed- 
ing of clover doing fine. Pastures grow- 
ing well, and pastured stock condition- 
ing up finely this spring. Plenty of good 


losses. 


roads enthusiasm in this county this 
spring.—Greene County Subscriber. 

Montgomery County, (sw) lowa, May 
29th.—The past two weeks have been 


very dry and warm; only one light show- 
er; a good rain needed. Has been the 
driest May in many years. Corn stand 
is fine, and first cultivation is in prog- 
ress. Winter wheat is somewhat re- 
tarded by the dry weather. Hay crop 
not what was expected. First crop of 
alfalfa being cut; good stand. Potatoes 
look fine. Gardens need rain. Pastures 
fine. Live stock generally healthy. The 
farm investigating tourists will tour the 
county on June 5th. We also have our 
township picnic on June 4th—N. W. 
Nelson. : 

Lyon County, (nw) Iowa, May 29th.— 
Good shower last night. Small grain is 
looking fine. Corn all up except late 
planted fodder; the stand is good. Just 
starting to cultivate corn. The pig crop 
is below the average. Cholera has broken 


out in some places around here. Pastures 
are looking good. Cattle are in good 
shape. -'Weather fine for crops.—Karl 


Heibult. 

Crawford County, (we) Iowa, May 25.— 
Plenty of rain, and ground has been in 
good condition to work. Small grain 
looks very good; winter wheat god. Lit- 
tle late corn, but farmers are generally 
through now. Corn is coming fast, and 
lots of it is up. Good seed. Cattle do- 








ing fine. Grass growing fast. Showers 
and sunshine, with warm weather. Pigs 
doing fine. No cholera. Some old sows 
die after weaning time.—W. E. Shard. 

Wapello Conty, (sc) Iowa, May 29th.— 
We had a good shower the 27th. Corn is 
nearly all up, and looks fine. Nearly ev- 
eryone has a good stand. Oats look fine, 
but wheat looks pretty sick. Peach trees 
are full of fruit; so are the blackberries. 
—Ivan Fuller. 

ILLINOIS. 

Knox County, (we) Ill, May 25th— 

Most corn up; some plowed; corn looking 


good. Oats ,rye, wheat, ete., coming 
good. Hay crop short. Weather pretty 
dry. Live stock looking good. Pig crop 


heavy.—M. E. Cunningham. 

Sanborn County, (c) S. D., May 25th.— 
Six and one-tenth inches of rain fell on 
Saturday, making a total rainfall for the 
week of 7.18 inches. Considerable farm 
land under water, and some damage done 
to grain that is planted. Considerable 
poultry and some young pigs drowned. 
Lake beds full and creeks are high. 
Roads have been damaged. Corn plant- 
ing is not over 65 per cent completed, 
and wet condition of ground will make 
further delay. Small grain looks better 
than ever before, and prospects are for 
even a greater crop than last year.— 
Ss. &. B. 

Pike County, (we) Ill, May 
Corn all planted; generally fair 
looks well considering the drouth. 
fine in some fields, but in others 
a failure on account of the fly. Oats 
about 35 per cent of a crop. Hay not 
over 25 per cent, on account of drouth. 
Pastures short. Army worms prevalent. 
Chinch bugs plentiful, but have not done 
much damage yet.—Jas. T. Shaw. 


28th. — 
stand; 
Wheat 
almost 


Pike County, (we) IIL, May 30th.— 
Weather very dry; only two or three 
sprinkles since April 7th. Corn doing 
well, considering the little moisture we 
have had. Fly in wheat will prevent 
that crop from making what the indica- 


tions promised early in the spring. Some 


army worms. Alfalfa fair crop; all up. 
—J. E. Newman. 
MISSOURI. 

Callaway County, (c) Mo., May 29th.— 
Rain needed badly. The army worms 
are in this country, and are damaging 
the grass. Early wheat badly damaged 
by the fly. Strawberries are ripe, but 


not very plentiful. The order of the day 
is plowing corn.—W. F. Conrod. 


Lafayette County, (we) Mo., May 28th. 
—Weather very dry and hot. All early 
sown wheat badly hurt by Hessian fly. 
Many fields plowed up and planted to 
corn. Some chinch bugs. About half a 
crop of wheat expected. Pastures and 


meadows are short, needing rain badly. 
Wheat, 83 cents; corn, 75 cents; oats, 50 
cents; eggs, 18% cents; butter, 22 cents. 
Some cattle on feed, and hogs doing well. 
—Henry A. Sehaeperkoetter. 

De Kalb County, (nw) Mo., May 30th. 
—We need a big rain, as it is very dry 
here. Oats look fine, and do not show 
so mueh need of rain as do corn and 
wheat. Pastures are drying and roads 
very dusty. Ninety per cent of corn 
planted, but 70 per cent had to be plant- 
ed over.—J. O. Metcalf. 

KANSAS. 

Nemaha County, (nc) Kan., May 29th. 
—Corn a good stand; cultivating the first 
time. Alfalfa cutting in full swing. Lo- 
cal showers for several days. Strawber- 
ries just beginning to ripen. Cherries will 
be plentiful. Some wheat damaged by 


the fly. Some few pieces being plowed 
up. Much permanent road work being 
done.—G. E. Hollister. 

NEBRASKA. 


McPherson County, (we) Neb., May 27. 
—Crops are starting out good. Plenty of 
moisture. Corn is all planted, except 
some breaking. Farmers are very busy 
breaking. The weather is very warm, 
and have had no frost this month. Stock 
is picking up fast on the range.—L. C. 
Parrish. 

Fillmore County, 


(se) Neb., May 27.— 





We had a splendid rain last night and 
this morning, which was needed by small 
grain. Wheat is heading out with nice, 
long heads; some early sown fields show 
Hessian fly, but not to a serious extent 
at present. First- crop of alfalfa is being 


cut, and will give a good yield. Corn is 
all up, and shows a good stand. Every- 


thing looks prosperous just now.—Fred 
Softley. 





‘Towa Weather and Crop 
Bulletin 


For the week ending May 31, 1914, Des 
Moines, lowa.—Warm, growing weather 
prevailed during the past week. The av- 
erage temperature was about 9 degrees 
above the normal, and the daily maxi- 
mum temperatures were near or above 
90 degreés on several days. The rain- 
fall was considerably less than the nor- 
mal, but showers occurred in nearly all 
parts of the state on Thursday or Fri- 
day, being copious in the southeastern 
counties. The heavy showers referred 
to in the last bulletin as having occurred 
on the night of the 23d were quite gen- 
eral over the northern half of the state. 
Rain is badly needed in the southern 
districts, yet up to the present time 
corn is making rapid growth and is in 
good condition. Much of it has been 
cultivated once, and some of it twice. 
Small grain and grass show the effect 
of drouth to some extent, and winter 
wheat is seriously damaged in Fremont 
and Page counties by Hessian fly. Many 
fields have been plowed up and planted 
to corn. Over the northern half of the 
state, all crops are in extra fine condi- 
tion. Fruits, except apples, are still 
promising, but berries must have rain 
soon. 

For the corresponding week last year 
excessively high temperatures, with al- 
most continuous sunshine, prevailed over 
most of the state. Weather conditions 
were ideal for field work, and the growth 
of crops. Rapid progress was made in 
corn planting, and about 80 per cent of 
the crop was in the ground. Early plant- 


ings showed a good stand and cultiva- 
tion was in progress in many fields. 
Winter wheat and rye were heading in 


the southern counties. Small grain, grass 


and clover were making rank growths. 
Potatoes and garden truck were flour- 
ishing. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1914. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to May 25, 1914.) 
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has no superior as a corn producer, 


the pride of the present generation. 


easy price. y 
prairies run out by reckless cultivation. 
tinue to grow corn. 


doing the same. 


acer. 


DENNIS MORONY, 





The G. W. Swailes farm of 700 acres near Rome, Iowa, is celebrated for two reasons. 
standing in the community, for his high-class eitizenship, and his great success as a corn grower und a cattle feeder. 
It is that ideal combination of corn land for the production of feed, with blue grass land to run the cattle to 
prepare them forthe corn. The hills of Skunk River are great bluegrass pastures, and will carry great herds of cattle ata minimum cost. Blue 
grass is the most valuable grass in the world, alfalfa, timothy and clover to the contrary notwithstanding. 
easy money than blue grass. The highest priced lands in the great corn state of Illinois do not produce as much net profit as tho biue grass hills 
of Iowa. You may not believe this statement, yet it is true. It costs nothing to produce blue grass and costs nothing to harvest the crop. 
profit. 350 acres of this fine farm are the very best corn land. The soil is rich and as deep as can be conceived with the properties necessary for great 
corn and wheat crops. There are fields on this farm that have been in corn successively for 40 years that will grow more corn than the best $300.00 
per acre land in Iowa or Illinois. There is no limit to the fertility of these alluvial bottoms. They are the future high priced lands of the world. 
Remember what I say: The bottom lands of Iowa will, before another generation, be more valuable than the high priced prairie lands which are 
i Do not forget that the bottom lands in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, the Virginias, and every other of the 
Try to buy a farm on the Miamis and see what it will cost you. 
Some of these fine bottom farms cannot be bought for twice that amount. These are the only sure-crop farms in the world. 
You cannot send the fertilizer of your prairies to Illinois to be distributed over the world and still con- 
Our farmers grow clover, with the mistaken idea that it will replace the displacement of the corn properties of the soil. It 
will not do so. Forget this false idea. Put manure on the land, or you will not have any crops. The prairies of Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, the 
Virginias, Kentucky, and even Illinois have been worn out by the system of corn farming in vogue for the past century. 
They seem to think the virgin prairies cannot be exhausted. You will see. 
Montana, Wisconsin, and other states have been the victims of the abuse of wheat growing to such an extent that it is almost impossible to get a 
crop of wheat in this fertile country. You must put back what you take out if you wish to keep up your soil. The bottom farms have the ad- 
vantage of nature’s recuperation. The oecasional overflows do the work that would require tons of the finest of guaro to produce, and at no 
There are all kinds of buildings on the Swailes farm, and the loeation is only 2% miles from Rome, a live cown on the main 
You can buy this farm for $90.00 per acre. Come and see it. 


older states of the Union are high priced lands. 


cost to the 
line of the C. B. & Q. R. R. The price is $50.00 per acre too cheap! 


The Celebrated Swailes Farm 


In the first place because G. W. Swailes is a man of high 


HUNDREDS OF FINE FARMS FOR SALE BY 


The fine vir 


In the second place this farm 


No grass will make the owner more 


Itis all net 


$200.00 to $300.00 per acre is an 


The 


en Our Iowa farmers are 
nm prairies of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 


Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
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VACCINATE 


N 
WITH Wd, 
BLACKLECOIDS < 


and save the animals. 


BLAGKLEGOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or drug- 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 
















































TRADE MARK REG.U-S. PAT. OFF. 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
Muscles or Bruises. Stops the 
lameness and pain from a Splint, 
Side Bone or Bone Spavin. No 
blister, no hair gone. Horse can be 
used. $2 a bottle delivered. Describe 
your case for special instructions 
und Book 2 K Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind. Reduces Strained, Torn Liga- 
ments, Enlarged Glands, Veins or Muscles, 
Heals Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. Allays pain. Price 
£1.60 a bottle at dealers or Book *‘Evidence”* free. 


delivered. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 89 Temple St., Springtield, Mass. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO‘ "ere" 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjune- 
tivitis. Siying horses all suffer 
Jrom discased eycs. 

“Visio” will convince any horse ownerthat it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have triedand 
failed. use V.sio” under our money back guarantee. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 


visio wn ASS'N., 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, — j 

_ MINERAL 
B.'s HEAVE 

years REMEDY 












Booklet ; 

free WD 
$3 packare CURES 
package CURES ordinary cases. 
Remedy Co... 400 4th Ave., 





any case or money refunded; #1 
Mineral Heave 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 


and get $100 to$150 a month or more. There are 

u nced men to fill good jobs be- 
le i y is growing faster 
ip yourself as expert 


ttomobile business 
best equi 





cause the 
than men Can be tr 











mechanic or for en 
for yourself. Ours is t! 


largest, 





auto school in the West You get co 
instruction in auto mach e shops, many makes of 
autos. Individual chauffeur work in large touring 
cars. Write for booklet. 


NATIONAL AUTO TRAINING ASS'N. 
2811 North 20th Street OMAHA, NEB. 














Save draft—save repairs 
Don't rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of whee!s and wagons. 

Electric Wheel Co., 55 Elim St., Quincy, Il. 
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Veterinary Queries 

















SCOURING HORSE. 


An lJowa correspondent writes 


“T have an eight-year-old driving mare 


that scours when being driven. She is 
fed dry feed most of the time When 
not in use, she gets over the trouble. 
She seems healthy in every other way. 
She has been this way for over a year, 
What can I do to prevent the trouble?” 

In all cases of scours, look first to the 
quality of the feed and water. Be sure 
that none of the feed is in any way 
moldy or spoiled. If much clover or al- 
falfa hay is being fed, reduce it, and in- 
crease the supply of timothy or wild hay 
in the ration. Some nervous horses ap- 
pear to scour very easily, and for this 
reason it is not wise to water and feed 
them immediately before exercise. With 
them it is a good plan to give water 
first, then hay, then grain, and then to 
allow them to rest for at least an hour. 

If none of these simple precautions 
prevent the trouble, give a gruel made 
by mixing wheat flour or starch with 
water. If the trouble still Gontinues, 
give twice daily a medicine made _ by 
mixing two drams of powdered opium 
with one ounce of subnitrate of bismuth. 
If the bowels, in addition to being loose, 
are flatulent, give two or three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking soda in the feed. It 
is not wise to use the medicines any 
more than can be he!ped A horse that 
gets good, clean water and a ration of 


good timothy hay and oats, and is fed an 
hour or two before being exercised, ought 


not to be troubled with scours. \ table- 
spoonful of the following tonic given 
twice dailly in the feed ought to help 
prevent scours in nervous horses One 
pound of common salt, one-half pound 


of charcoal, two ounces of powdered nux 


vomica, two ounces of capsicum, and 
four ounces of powdered caraway seed. 

COUGHING COW. 

An Illinois subscriber writes 
“T purchased a cow about a week ago, 
and I notice she coughs a great deal, 
and the last few days I notice that one 
of my other cows is coughing some. I 
have been feeding mixed hay, and it has 
been rather dusty. Do you think this 
cough indicates a diseased condition, or 
would it come from the dusty hay? The 
cow IL bought probably coughed before | 
got her, because we noticed it the next 


day or two after bringing her home.” 


There is, of course, no information in 
the foregoing which will enable us to 
tell just what is the trouble with the 
cow, but the fact that she had a cough 
at the time purchased would arouse our 
suspicions, and if in addition to this she 
is not in good flesh, and does not seem 
to be thoroughly thrifty, we should keep 
her separate from the other cattle and 


have her examined for tuberculosis. 


DEPRAVED APPETITE IN CATTLE. 
An lowa correspondent 
“What can I do to 


writes 


break my cattle of 


the habit of chewing wood? They chew 
up the gates and fences. I feed them 
silage, ground corm and oil meal. Plenty 
of straw and salt is before them all the 
time. The cattle are kept in the yard 
all the time.” 

For cattle suffering with depraved ap- 
petites, a heaping tablespoonful of the 
following mixture, given three times a 
day, is said to give good results: Car- 
bonate of iron, four ounces; finely ground 
bone, one pound; powdered gentian, four 
ounces; common salt, eight ounces; pow- 
dered feungreek, four ounces. A_ half 


a cupful of charcoal mixed with the feed 


may be given in addition to the other 
preparation. The powder suggested will 
improve the digestion of our correspond- 
ent’s cattle, and as this becomes better, 
the unnatural appetite for wood prob- 
ably will leave them. 
LAME PIGS. 

An Illinois correspondent writes 

“What is the matter with my pigs? 
They are not sick, but seem stiff and 
lame. These pigs are three weeks old, 
and all have the trouble The sow is 
running on a fine blue grass and timothy 
pasture. She gets a good quality of skim- 
milk.”’ 

We can not be sure as to just what is 
the trouble with these young pigs, but 
We suggest that our correspondent try 


giving them, in a thin slop, Fowler's so- 


lution of arsenic twice daily, at the rate 
of one drop per pig At the end of three 
days increase the dose to two drops per 
pig. At the end 4f a week, if no results 
are secured, discontinue, and start feed- 
ing the sow twice daily a tablespoonful 
of cod liver oil, fifteen grains of phos- 
phate of lime, and three drops of fluid 
extract of nux vomica. 

There is a chance that these pigs are 
affected with rheumatism. The joints 
should be examined to see if they are 


hot and tender. If they should be 
bathed several times daily with a mixture 
of one ounce of tincture of opium and 
one ounce of fluid extract of belladonna, 


so, 
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in a tablespoonful of water. Giving the 
of twenty to thirty grains of 
soad twice daily may help 
the trouble is rheumatism. 


sow a dose 
salicylate of 
some in case 


LICE ON CALVES. 


A Nebraska correspondent asks what 
to do for lice on calves. 
In combating lice on calves or other 


stock, one of the first things to do is to 


thoroughly clean and disinfect the quar- 
ters where they are kept. Otherwise, 
the effects of treating for lice will be 
only temporary. After removing the re- 
fuse, sprinkle lime over the floor, and 
whitewash the walls or spray them witli 


such as 
tar dips. 


a strong disinfectant solution, 
carbolic acid or any of the coal 
A good solution to use in the spray be- 
fore whitewashing is one quart of car- 
bolic acid to twenty quarts of water. 
Good sprays for treating for lice 
may be bought from manufacturers ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. As a 
rule, these prepared sprays are more 
satisfactory than those which one mixes 
himself. The makers understand every 
detail of the business, and know in just 
what proportion to mix the various ma- 
terials to get the best results. Full di- 
rections accompany each can, but any of 
them are simple and easy to. use, A 
second treatment should follow the first 
after five or six days. This is to destroy 
lice that may be hatched from eggs de- 
posited before the first treatment. 


stock 


HOG WORM REMEDY. 


\ subscriber suspects that his young 


pigs have worms. He wishes to Know a 
remedy. There are a number of proprie- 
tary remedies on the market that have 
given good results. A splendid remedy, 
which may be mixed at home and which 
has given excellent results under many 
different conditions, is five grains of cal- 
omel and six grains of santonin per 100 


pounds of live weight. Give mixed in a 
thin slop, and be sure that each pig gets 
his share. Give a 30-pound pig one-third 
as much as a 100-pound pig. If all the 
worms do not seem to be removed the 
first time, repeat in ten days. 


Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 


A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors. 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 

As @® Human Remedy for Rheumatism 

Sprains, Sore Throat, Ste, it is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 

Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1,50 

per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 

press, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. €@"Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 












HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Ifartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tio Rollers 


























Profit Maker 
Does high class baling with minimum 
expense for power and crew. Big capa. 
city--low upkeep cost. Light draf;—e 
horses haul it easily. Weight as <)own 
with engine 4250 lbs. With or without 
engine orengine platiorm. Suitable muunts 
for any standard engine. ; 


WRITE FOR THE ELI BOOK 
Get facts on Eli construction — |< 
models—belted motor, geared motor, 
belt power and horse power. Write 

today Address 
o COLLINS PLOW CO. 
1119 Hampshire St, 


Quincy, Hil. 

Delivered s FREE 

on Approval and 30 days Trial 
= » 
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SEND NO MONEY oiiemste cr Rensent 


Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will 
astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's free 
trial without a cent expense to you. 
you can make money taking orders for bicycles, 
tires, lamps, sundries, etc. from our big jem 
some catalog. it’s free. It contains “combination offers 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle information. Send for it. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES direct to you. Noone elsecan 
offer such values and such 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.ui79 CHICAGO, ILL. 


for our big 








gain 
. sets the pac 
Five new sel] ing 
plans, including cash 
credit. In-' 
vestigate 
now. 


My output increased to 20,000 en- 
gines. Prices made on that basis 
which means you get a Galloway 
at the same price as though you 
bought 20,000. Don’ $ 


The kind that’s giving satisfac- 
tion to over 50,000 owners. Buy Now; 
Pay Later. I’1] trust you. Catalog free, 
Also selling plans, trial proposition. 
WM. GALLOWAY, President 
THE WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
225 Galloway Sta.,Waterioco,lowa 





FARM TRUCKS 


with either steel or wood 
wheels. We have a free 
Catalog that tells you how to 
measure your skein or steel 
axle. Write for it at once. 
7 Havana Metal Wheel Co. 

















Box 18, Havana. ILL. 








Set of Herd Books #10") °°" 
American Poland-China Record Association ar 
ed forsale. Write D. ROWLAND, Lanark, | 





ffer- 


10is. 
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Tem 





GALVANIZED 


ROOFING 








Corrugated and standing sea’ th- 
ing as good for farm buildinz-, will 
last twice as long as shingles. one 
can put it on. We can furnis eets 
4, 5, 6, 7.8, 9,10 and 12 feet in gi. 
We cut hips and gables, with 1 xtra 
charge. We also make barn tla 
tors. All erders filled prompty. 


Send for catalog, prices and + es. 


WALKER SHEET METAL CO. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 





high-priced horses 
works, 





The old-time remedy for keeping horses free from sores. Don’t lose the services of your 
ekmore’s Gall Cure cures Galls and Sore Shoulders while the hors¢ 
Approved remedy for Cuts, Wounds, Scratches, etc. 
sure to ask at the store for Bickmore’s Gall C i 
Sample and 84-page horse book sent on receipt of a stamp for postage. 


BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Box 





Money back if it fails. Be 
Gray Horse trade mark on every box. 






ure. 







412, Old Town, Maine. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chieago, June 1, 1914.—Cash wheat of 
the best grade sold as high as $1 per 
pushel, and May sold at a big premium 
July, for, while May sold much 
shove the prices of a year ago, the new 
ha futures sold several cents lower 
t at that period. Prices for corn fu- 
tures of the new crop have ruled about 
1) cents higher than a year ago. It is re- 
ed that the corn acreage is larger in 
s ern Minnesota and South Dakota 
than a year ago. 

weather has affected eggs in tran- 
sit und arrivals included an increased 
, rtion of low grading steck. Prime 
ruled higher at 18 to 18% cents a 
dozen, With extras selling at 214% cents 
for fillers and 22% cents for cartons. But- 
tery is higher, inferior to prime grades 
bringing 20 to 26% cents per pound, with 
extras to grocers quoted at 27% cents for 
tubs and 28% cents for prints. Old pota- 
toes are offered at 75 to 88 cents a bush- 
el and new lots at $1.15 to $1.40 a bushel. 
Timothy seed sells at $3.50 to $5 per 100 
pounds, clover seed at $8 to $12.50 per 
10) pounds, and flaxseed at $1.55% to 
$1.as!'2 per bushel. 

The greater part of the beef steers of- 
fered last week found buyers at $8 to $9, 


with choice to fancy beeves bringing $9 
to $0.35, the tep figure being 5 cents 
higher than any sale made during the 
previous week. The common to fair class 
of light steers sold at $7.40 to $8.20, while 
a medium grade of steers sold at $8.25 
to *8.60, with good steers purchased at 
s..65 to $9.85. Yearlings sold at $8.60 to 


25 for good to choice grades, with sales 
all the way down to $7.85 for common 
Jots Butchering cows and heifers . had 
a good sale at $5.25 to $8.99, while cut- 
ters brought $4.70 to $3.20, canners $3.50 
to $4.65, and bulls $5.50 to $8. Calves had 
a good sale at $5.50 to $10.50 for coarse 
heavy to prime light vealers, and miik 
cows sold very we! on a basis of $60 to 
$90 per head. Stoeckers and feeders suf- 
fered further sharp declines in _ prices, 
selling at $6 to $8.50 for inferior to prime 
lots, with the best feeders at $8.25. Stock 
and feeding cows and heifers sold at $5.60 
to $7.50, and stock steer calves at $8 to 
$8.50. 

On the whole, hogs are showing up well 
in quality, and there has been a steaay 
increase in their weight until the average 
weight has risen to 238 pounds, or a gain 
of four pounds per hog in a single week, 
as shown by the receipts. There is a 
great shortage in the country’s supply, 
and receipts in eleven markets for 1414 
show a falling off ot 360,000 hogs from re- 
ceipts of a year ago for the like period, 
and of 1,859,000 from receipts of two 
years ago for the same time. Prime light 
hogs sell the highest, with prime heavy 
lots going at a small discount. Eastern 
shippers usually take the best lots. Fresh 
pork is having a large sale, and the gov- 
ernment has been buying salted meats 
from the packers. Late sales were made 
of hogs at a range of $7.80 to $8.25 for 
rough packers to prime heavy lots, with 
prine heavy shipping lots going 5 cents 
beluw the top price, and pigs purchased 
at 47.50 to $8.05. At the close of the 
previous week, the best hogs brought 





$8.5 

Sheep and lambs have had _= sharp 
breaks in prices since the boom of a few 
weeks ago lifted Colorado wooled lambs 
to $1.50 per 100 pounds, the highest quo- 


tation of 1914, with similar advances in 
shorn lambs, as well as in fat clipped 


sheep and yearlings. Lambs continue the 
prime favorites with buyers, but fat 
sheep also sell well, and the supply of 
spring lambs is so far greatly short of 
trace wants, although there is a gradual 
increase in such <fferings. Southern 


spring anne are marketed with especial 


f iom in Louisville, where the big Chi- 
cago paekers are in the habit of buying 
gool numbers for’ shipping to their 
Piants. The deniand .for feeders is as 
keen as ever, but extremely few are of- 
fered on the market. Choice sheep and 
lambs are too few, and grassy and low- 
dressing flocks are too numerous. Spring 
jambs have sold at $7 to $10 per 100 
pounds, while clipped lambs brought $6 
to 55.20, shorn ewes $3.50 to $5.25, shorn 


Wethers $5.25 to $6, and shorn bucks $4 
to $4.75. 

liorses were offered rather too liberally 
last week for the trade requirements, and 
Monday animation and firmness was fol- 
lowed by less urgency in the general de- 


mand, and some weakness by Wednes- 
d The best animals so'd as high as 
e\ but some big horses not of the high- 
est class sold considerably lower, accord- 
ing to their owners. Heavy drafters sold 
at 3240 to $300, with not many going 


a] 


iear the top quotation, although a fancy 
\y gelding brought $350. A pair of 
‘'s from Iowa that weighed 3,500 pounds 
sold at $570, and chunks brought $175 to 
$250 per head, according to weight and 
Quality, Farm geldings sold at $280 to 
$220 a pair, and a nice weighty pair of 
farm mares brought $400. Ww. 


or a9 











OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Nebraska Beef Producers’ Day.—The 
second annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Beef Producers was held at Lincoln, on 
May 22d. Hundreds of progressive feed- 
ers gathered at the experimental farm 
to learn at first hand the results of the 
winter feeding experiments. 




















Drainage Circular.—The Illinois farm-. 
ers’ institute issued a circular on the 
principles and practices of land drain- 
age—a paper prepared by Professor 
Jahr, of the farm mechanics department 
of the Illinois Agricultural College. Pro- 
fessor Jahr has condensed into sixteen 
pages a mass of valuable and practical 
information on tile drainage. The cir- 
eular can no doubt be obtained free by 
addressing him at Urbana, IIL 











Railroads Fined Again.—The railroads, 
the enemies of farmers in many sections 
of the country, or at least so considered, 
have fallen under the ban of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. A 
number of roads have been fined $2,450 
and costs for the violation of the live 
stock quarantine law and the twenty- 
eight hour law; and various individuals 
have suffered penalties for the violation 
of the meat inspection law. Of the rail- 
roads, the Atlantic Coast line suffered 
the largest total fine. A penalty of $100 
and costs was imposed on this road in 
each of eight cases for violation of the 
live stock quarantine law. 

Rural Service Department.— The Kan- 
sas Agricultural College has added the 
“rural service department” to the reg- 
ular activities of the college. Rev. Wal- 
ter Burr, of Louisville, Kan., has been 
chosen to direct the work. This depart- 
ment will assist in organizing commu- 
nity welfare clubs, social centers and 
literary societies. It will codperate with 
churches in rural communities, women’s 
clubs, and the state board of health. So- 
cial surveys of Kansas counties will be 
made, Chautauquas for farmers will be 
held, and speakers furnished to address 
farmers’ institutes. After the first of 
September, all the boys’ and girls’ club 
work will come under this department. 


Soil Surveys in Four lowa Counties.— 
Plans have been completed for the mak- 
ing of four surveys of Iowa counties 
this summer. The work will be done by 
the lowa State College in coédperation 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The counties chosen are 
Lee, which is large!y in the Mississippi 
loess; Muscatine, which is considered 
valuable for trucking purposes; Web- 
ster, which is near the alkali and peat 
section of northern Iowa, and Pottawat- 
tamie, which represents the rolling hill 
sections of western Iowa, and which is 
thought especially adapted to _ fruit 
growing. Two men will be stationed in 
each county They will collect soil sam- 
ples and yather data for making com- 
plete soil maps for publication in bulle- 
tin form. It is planned to eventually 
have a soil survey for every Iowa coun- 
ty. The work will take about ten years. 


Men Wanted to Move Wheat Crop.— 
The United States Department of Labor 
is now in receipt of requisitions for 85,000 
men to go to Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Missouri to help harvest the wheat crop. 
Secretary Wilson received a_ telegram 
from Labor Commissioner Fitzpatrick, of 
Missouri, stating that it will require 30,- 
000 men to handle the wheat crop in 
Missourl, and that early harvest will be- 
gin about June 15th, and should the 
drouth continue, harvest will begin still 





earlier. The telegram states that wages, 


from $2 to $3.50 a day, will be paid, and 
that the period of employment will be 
from three to five or six months. It is 
believed at the Department of Labor that 
requests will soon come for men from 
the wheat growing states of Minnesota 
and North and South Dakota. 


Prizes to Boys for Growing Corn.—To 
encourage the boys of Minnesota in be- 
coming more interested in corn growing, 
the Minnesota State Fair, September 7th 
to 12th, is to give $300 in cash prizes to 
the boys who exhibit the best 50-ear, 10- 
ear, and single-ear samples of corn 
raised in the acre-yield corn contest last 
year under the supervision of the Min- 
nesota Agricultural College. Indications 
point to keen competition. No corn.can 
be exhibited by any boy who did not 
finish the acre yield contest last year. 
Entry must be made with Secretary J. C. 
Simpson, Hamline, Minn., by August 15. 
Each ear of corn must be neatly wrapped 
in paper and nicely packed in a good, 
strong wooden box, able to stand abuse. 
Care must be taken to write the name 
and address of the boy on a card, tacked 
below the cover of the box. Only one 
entry of 50-ear, 10-ear or single-ear corn 
can be made by one boy. The prizes are 
to be distributed between the northern, 
central and southern zones. This division 
is made in the acre yield corn contest 
held by the Minnesota Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

The 4-H Brand Label.—In connection 
with the boys’ and girls’ club work, the 
4-H brand canning labels, seed corn Ja- 
bels, and seed potato labels, are of es- 
pecial importance in encouraging the club 
members to standardize their products, 
State, district and county men who are 
interested in the 4-H brand labels and 
wish samples of them can secure them 
by writing the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. The requirements for the use 
of the seed corn label are along the same 
line as those for the seed potato label: 
(1) Club members must have a definite 
standard variety or strain of corn; (2) 
seed corn must be selected by hand be- 
fore the ordinary corn of the acre 1s 
gathered; (3) club members must state 
on the label the yield per acre from which 
the seed was selected; (4) all corn sold 
under this label must have been subject- 
ed to the germination test, the percent- 
age of results being set forth on the la- 
bel; (5) the 4-H brand label must be 
signed by club member and O. K.’d by 
state, district or county leader, or local 
chairman of committee authorized to 





check up and endorse club members’ 
seed. The 4-H brand label used for 
canned products is authorized to ciub 
members only who meet the _ require- 
ments of purity of product, full pack, 
sanitation, etc. All users of the 4-H 
brand labels must be members of the 
Federated Club Work of the United 
States.—Bureau of Plant Industry. 


Guernsey Cattle Club.—The recent an- 
nual meeting of the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club was held in New York City, 
and showed a remarkable growth in the 
yuernsey interests. The membership of 
the club has increased from 131 to 591. 
Last year’s business showed an income 
of $76,448.83, with a balance on hand of 
$4,056.03. This, together with the !n- 
vested funds, office building and invoice 
of fixtures, and herd books on _ hand, 
makes a present worth of $41,419.56. Dur- 
ing the year there were imported 1,150 
head of Guernseys. Two bulls and 120 
cows of this number came from Alder- 
ney; 41 bulls and 881 cows from Guern- 
sey; 6 bulls and 100 cows from England. 
The work of the advanced register shows 
1,100 cows, owned by 193 breeders, and 
representing 27 states, were on test. The 
most remarkable record of the year was 
that of May Rilma, who made a record 
of 1,073.41 pounds of butter-fat, which 
exceeds that of any cow in the world. 
The 2,957 records in the advanced reg- 
ister show 526 cows with a milk yield of 
over 10,000 pounds, and 25 over 15,000; 
473 cows have butter-fat records better 
than 500 pounds, and 11 exceed 809 
pounds for the year. Estimates for ex- 
penses for the coming yéar include, be- 
sides that necessary for the mainten- 
ance of the office and printing expenses, 
$7,500 for the work at the fairs and also 
for the representation of a herd at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President 
emeritus, James M. Codman, Brookline, 
Mass.; president, James Logan Fisher, 
Philade!phia, Pa.; vice-presidents, ex- 
Governor W. D. Hoard, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., and Ezra Michener, Lumberville, 
Pa.; secretary and treasurer, Wm. H. 
Caldwell, Peterboreo, N. H.; executive 
committee, F. Lothrop Ames, North 
Easton, Mass.; F. G. Benham, Canandai- 
gua, N. R.; Wm. H. Caldwell, Peterboro, 
N. H.; James Logan Fisher, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; E. T. Gill, Haddenfield, N. J.; 
Charles L. Hill, Rosendale, Wis.; W. W. 
Marsh, Waterloo, Iowa; M. T. Phillips, 
Pomeroy, Pa.; Robert Scoville, Chapin- 
ville, Conn.; S. M. Shoemaker, Eccles- 
ton, Md.; Howard B. Tuttle, Naugatuck, 
Conn, 
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ta Tra fi Heavy Loads -- oy, 
*y EASILY —H| 


Change wagon boxes. Load machine 
hogs or steers. Load logs or ice. Li 
building. Do these and hundreds of other jobs of lifting with 


JUMBO <@j> 


A handy helper which soon pays its cost in time and lavor saved, 
One man can lift as much as t' ree. Controlled by only one 
rope. Adjustable lock will hold load at any point, even if 
rope is worn, wet or greasy. JUMBO, 1,500 Ibs, 
capacity, $2.00. Other hoists 400 Ibs. to 4 tons. 
Send for Free Hoist Book, 
nearest dealer. 


HALL MFG. CO. 
156Cedar Street 
Monticello 
lowa 
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Safety Hoist and 
Wire Stretcher 
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a 00 pound 
Never sold in pulle: only in 
Marked Sal-Vet ages. Shipments 
for 60 days’ trial are based on 1 Ib. of 
Sal-Vet for each sheep or hog, and 4 lbs. 
Sor each horse or head of cattle, as near 

as we can come without breaking segulor 
size packages. Get the genuine Sal-Vi 














Loa 


No Dosing—No Drenching—No Handling—No Trouble to Feed SAL-VET. 


Simply place it where your hogs, sheep, horses and cattle can run to it freely. In this way they 
doctor themselves and keep in healthy condition—free of stomach and intestinal worms, which mul- 
tiply by thousands, if neglected. SAL-VET makes your stock look better, act better, thrive faster—get 
more good out of the rations fed. Puts them in healthy condition—less liable to contract diseases. 





BOELTER, Route No. 4, 


oe, os 
Just the Cou "4, oe OS. 


ave, pe I'l ship you qnooeh SAL-VET to las 48 ee 





ve SIDNEY R. FEIL, President 


THE S. R. R. FEI. CO., Manufacturing Chemists Oe a <a 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


is not a feed, but a medicated salt for stock, ' 
prepared especially to rid them of worms— condition them—keep rio 
healthy. It is endorsed by hundreds of farmers, breeders and stockmen in every state. 
ing letter is one of thousands received from those who have fed SAL-VET 
**] have used different kinds of worm destroyers for my hogs, but was never able to 
your SAL-VET. This did the business; in two weeks ae started, 


Send No Mone 


Tell me how many head of stock you 

them 60 days. You simply pay the freight charges on arri 

Trade- report results at the end of 60 days; then if SAL-VET has not ‘cae te I claim, Vi 
cancel the charge—you won’t owe me a penny. Fill out the coupon and mail it 


they were ready i. the market. RG 
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Recent Public Sales 


THE OMAHA SHORT-HORN SALE, 
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THE RASMESS SHORT-HORN SALE. 
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among the buyers, 


an all Scotch offering, 
the top offerings of 





seventeen-year-old 


Herdsman Olson, 








S’ FAR MER 





Young Patience, May, °09: E. R. Sil 
liman, Colo, Iowa 
Laura Belle, May, ‘11; 








SESIREES EPO. Seip ewletis 015 bies kame kel 
Duchess, May, '10 (and c. calf): H. 
PRUMOAM: cccees PG 0cn ees c'nnss adeue wes 
Gem, May, '09; S. C. Jenkin, Bagley, 
ME. i Sian Ok tebhebehdd chews bse es 
Nonpareil’s Gem, Nov., i; &. ¢ 
Ds | ee = ae 
Elma sth, July, '09; FE. C. astman & 
Son, Winnebago, Minn. Se 
Rosemary, Mar., ‘11; W. A. Wicker- 
sham, Melbourne, Iowa ........... 
Dainty Dame, Oct, "a2; Frank 
BE oved eb A ta ceece Gala okt ces 
Victoria 3d, June, ‘12; J. M. Bagley 
Sweet Brier F., June, °12; J. M 


Bagley 
Craibstone’s Jan., . 
Bagley Eee ee ere Sree 
Princess, Mar., 
Auburn, lowa 
Marshal's Gem., 
SRO: SCA Ua Le Ln anes Cis tahetsiow 
Marshal's Queen, Apr., ‘12: O.  E, 
Shorter 
Roan Gem 
Auburn, lowa 











BULL 
( 


Glad ree —.. "2: Mm A 





MeWilliams, all Lake, [Lowa 
Perfect euniimnandl. Apr., "13; 0. &. 
la Oko oaks Ges Sipe pa he Boho aioe Rael 
Marshal's Choice, Apr., -_. . 


Shorrette, [da Grove, 
Butterfly Prince, Feb., 
Christianson, Scranton, 
Unnamed, Aug., ‘13; Jas. 














Keystone 3d, June, ‘12 
iL eee er ; fen 
Red Keystone, ; 12; Oscar Rip- 
oe a ee 
Captain, July, ’12: Wm. Keep, Galva, 
MOR Secu sich ances lswwie su oiek ace 
Young ‘aptain, June, ‘13 Walter 
robes, Glide a ee ee re 
Young Marshal, May, ‘13; 
nings, Lake City. lowa 
Roval Marshal, Apr., 7 


Kramer, Onawa, Towa ......... 
Extra; Chas Christianson 

SUMMARY. 
females sold for $6,065: we 
bulls sold for $1,965: average 
head Bold for $8,020; averag 


THE CALDWELL ANGUS SALE. 


A large crowd attended the initial 
gus cattle sale held May 26th, by C. 














ss dala HAS RECORD vlactntes — 








& EF. F. Caldwell, well known breeders 


and exhibitors of Angus cattle at 





lington Junction, Mo. Buyers were there 
from Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 


Ohio, Tilinois, lowa, Nebraska, and 


souri, the cattle going mostly to buyers 
from the south half of the A\ngus terri- 


tory The highesf 


price for an Angus 


bull this year was peid for the superior 





young Blackbird bull, 1 


son of the Caldwell nerd bull, Black 
2d. Ile old for $700, to J. S. Caldwe'! 
of Chillicothe, Onhi« The twelve 





in the sale made an averaxe of 





k Senator, 


the entire offering of fifty-six head aver- 


2'2, making it one of the top 


aged 


sales 


of the vear. G,. W. Ballentine, of Sardis, 
Miss was one of the heaviest buyers 
at the sale. The sale was held at Messrs. 


Caldwell’s fine farm, a mile north 
town, and it was their first annual 





Auctioneer Fred Reppert did the selling. 


A list of sales fellows: 

BULLS 
Black Senator, Oct., ‘11; J. S. Cald- 
well, Chillicothe, Ohio. ...cssso0ces 5 
ackster Prince, Feb., ‘15: W. S 
Lovd, Pittsfield, 111. 
Ito's Black Lad, July, 
quhar, Coin, lowa 
Eudora Black Tt, y; 
(yragon, Maryville, Mo. ......60.0<s 
Ebony of <A. 5th, Sept., ’ y 
POMS MORNESIRIA SPU on rine k bn 6s Siro 






i 











ovaline’s Black Lad. May, ‘12; BE. A. 
Fisher, Shenandvah, Towa ........ 
Prince Isham, Aug., °12: John Mce- 
Pherran, ©akland, Towa .......... 


Prince Charming (, 2d, Deec., ‘12: 
Geo. Teachout, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Lad’s Promoter, Feb., ‘1: H. ‘ 
Wellensieck, Syracuse, Neb. Pee 
Pride’s Maid, July, ‘12: W. B. Scott. 
Queen Manilla 5th, May, ‘09; F. E, 
PORWR ieee eh hes tis Gaim sictee ork ana 
Queen's Black Ito 2d, May, °13; John 
E. Griffe, Maryville, Mo. .......... 
Beauty's Black Boy, Jan., ‘13; Denny 
NS Suc eR Gee STES Seas uaekas Sohn 
COWS. 
Creston Blackbird, May, ‘08: P. J 


Donohoe, Holbrook, lowa iat OR 
Blackwood 40th, July, ‘12; Godmar & 
Morris, Quitman, Mo. ........c.s. 


Blackbird Lassie 28th, Sept., 11; Ev- 
ans & Son, Ottumwa, lowa as ‘x 
Blackbird Elfin, July, °12; Godmar & 
Morris 
Edna's slackbird, Aug., 
«& Son, Se eR eee, oe ee ee ee 
Glen Eyre Blackbird, Mar., ‘09: R. W. 
a ree 
Blackbird Edna, Nov., ‘0%; R. W. 
BR Sar err eee 











Edgewood Erica 3d, Feb., °09: F. EF, 
Cowden, Riverton, Iowa ........... 


Lakeside Erica 2d, Mar., ’69; G. W. 
Ballentine, Sardis, Miss. 
Edita 3d, Apr., °12: C) 








Sonn, SOONG, NOW Si as.de eases an 
sotna Valley Ebony, Jan., °13; J. 

a ae or 
Erica P erfection, Mar., “Si; i. RR, 

Kershaw, Muskogee, Okla......... 


Ettar, Oct., ‘10; S. R. Pierce, Cres- 
oe | ee ae 

Glen Eyre Blanche, 
PRRPMEING | Cooke ncn cane 

Erica Blanche, Aug., : 

Erica 11th, Feb., ‘10; S. R. Pierce.. 

Imp. Ekaterina, Feb., ‘08: J. C. Cald- 
i OI Ee 





Edith Manspeaker, Jan., ‘12 ......... 
Pride of Gleyrie, Mar., ‘12: Denny 
Bros., Kearney, DEER. Sos Wamie 6 we wens 
Kindness Pride 3d, Mar., ‘11: Chas. 
oe OS EES eer ene 


Kindness Pride 2d, Mar., °0%: Evans 
CMON 6:5 cu Voki he wie Baas dae oh Oe swe 
Pride 6th of Fire bpneesines Apr., °07; 
® ee eo: eee 
Pridecap Lady, Apr., 12; E. M. Good- 
ae ee ee ee 
ra Ella 2d, Apr, "135 E. M. ‘Good: 


Homedale Patricia ‘3d, “Apr., 06; “G. 










































Scottie nae hie Dell, 








(Continued on page 895) 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STCCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
. 9% M. W. Myers, Beaman, Iowa. 
5 on 25—G. W. Cline, Christian Peterson 
and Hanson Bros., Pilot Mound, . 
Oct. 13--E. M. Parsons & Son, Carroll, 
ja. 
ont, B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa, 
Oct. 22—Frank Toyne, Lanesboro, Iowa. 
9—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 


Dec. 
HEREFORDS. 
Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
Ss. Dak 


. Dak. 
Oct. 15—R. P. Clark, Brayton, lowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
June 10—M. _H. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa; 
sale at Williamsburg, Iowa. 
Nov. 18 and 19—C. A. & Francis T. Mar- 
tin, Wall Lake, lowa. 
BELGIANS. 
Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
Jak. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
Aug. 7—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 


Sept. 23—H. O. Hougiland, Story City, Ia. 

Oct. 7—H,. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
S. Dak. 

Oct. 16—F. H. Swan, Missouri Valley, Ia. 


Oct. 20—E. E. Handley, Carroll, lowa. 

Jan. 12—A. J. L. L. De Young, Shel- 
don, Iowa. 

Jan, 13—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 

Jan. 14—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

Jan. 15—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 

Jan. 26—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 


Jan. 19—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn. 
Jan. 20—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan. 21—A. H. Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 

Jan. 22—C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa, 
Jan. 23—J. R. Thompson, Merrill, Iowa, 
Mar. 5—B. A. Samue'son, Kiron, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 1!'—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Feb. 135—W. I. Jacques, Galva, Iowa. 
Mar. 4~—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 

Ss. D. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 23—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—Henry Dorr, Remsen, lowa. 
Feb. 10—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
Feb, 16, 1915—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ia. 
Feb. 18—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 
Feb. 20—W. W. Griffith, Lanesboro, Iowa. 
Feb, 27—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Feb. 9—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton, Iowa. 
Feb. 24—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements siready running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, \owever, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Rh. O. Miller, Lucas, Iowa, offers Scotch 
heifers and buils that will please the 
discriminating buyer. His prices are 
reasonable. See ad and write, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer. 


G. W. Cline, of Pilot Mound, Iowa, 
claims June 25th for a Short-horn sale. 
Christian Peterson and Hanson Bros., 
of Dayton, Iowa, contribute twelve head. 
It will be an offering largely of Scotch 














cattle, and with merit that bespeaks the 
careful hand of painstaking reeders. 
Watch for the advertisement next week. 


Mr. H. O. Hougland, of Story City, Ia, 
Claims September 28th for a public sale 
of Duroc Jerseys. He has_ninety spring 
pigs and twenty-three of fall farrow, and 
Hhearly all are by his herd boar, Fis 
Oricn, a large, smooth, heavy boned son 
of the champion Freed’s Colonel. Mr. 
Houg and will sell both boars and sows 
on the above date. Particulars concern- 
ing the offering will appear in Wallaces’ 
Farmer early in September. 


THE WILLIAMSBURG, IOWA, ANGUS 
SALE, JUNE 10TH. 
Next Wednesday, June 10th, is the 
date of the big Angus cattle sale to be 
held at Williamsburg, Iowa, by M. H. 
Donohoe, of Holbrook, Iowa, and other 
breeders. As stated last week, this is a 
breeders’ sale of useful breeding cattle, 
choicely bred, and including some of the 
best to be sold this season. Two senior 
yearling show heifers are consigned to 
the sale by E. 8. Bishop, of Wellman, 
lowa. Both are grand-daughters of the 
old champion, Black Woodlawn, and _ both 
are sired by the good breeding Erica 
bull, Ethan Erica. One of the heifers 
is Blackbird Lady 16th, her dam being 
a daughter of Black Woodlawn, out of 
Blackbird 23d, full sister to the St. wouis 
grand champion, Blackbird 26th. The 
other show heifer, Blackbird of Clear- 
brook 5th, has Black Woodlawn and 
Prince Ito for grandsire and great-grand- 
sire. Mr. Bishop consigns @ number of 
other good heifers of the Blackbird and 
Erica families; also a good Blackbird bull 
and a good Erica bull, both by Ethan 
Erica. The latter has for grand-dam 
rica 6th of Keiller Park, the top of the 
Escher 1913 sale. P. J. Leahy, of Wil- 
liamsburg, consigns sons of Morning Star 
2d, and cows bred to this great son of 
Black Woodlawn. He includes a daugh- 
ter of Black Woodlawn and other at- 
tractions. Other Williamsburg and 
Holbrook breeders are making consign- 
ments, including M. H. Donohoe, as men- 
tioned_last week. Roy Cline, of Knox- 
Ville, Towa, makes one of the most im- 
portant consignments, and one of the 
best bred. E. H. Cummin of the same 
place, also makes @ g consignment. 
Mr. Felton consigns a young herd bull, 
Sired by Black oodlawn, that is worth 
looking after. He is Black Emerson, an 


October threeeyear-old, and his dam is 





Blackbird 24th, the noted St. Louis show 
cow. The catalog will gladly be sent to 
those who will write ror it. Address M. 
H, Donohoe, Holbrook, lowa, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, dnd keep the sale in 
mind as a good piace to buy. 


THE MYERS SHORT-HORN SALE, 
NEXT TUESDAY. 


On next Tuesday, June 9th, M. W. 
Myers, of Beaman, Iowa, will sell @ 
splendid offering of Scotch and Scotch 
topped Short-horns at public auction, to 
which he invites his brother breeders and 
farmers. Particulars concerning this 
good, useful offering were given in pre- 
ceding issues, and our readers are sim- 
ply reminded at this time that this is a 
desirable offering of the sort that have 
made the breed popular, and that the 
offering is sold by a worthy man who 
enjoys a good reputation among his 


_neighbors and those who know him. It 


is Mr. Myers’ first public sale, and he is 
selling liberally of his very best cattle 
being desirous to please customers and 
build up a good reputation for his herd. 
In building up his herd, Mr. Myers has 
made it a point to select good, well-bred 
eattle, the profitable sort, and he has 
secured tops from a number of good sale 
offerings. Some forty head have been 
catalogued for this sale, a half dozen 
bulls, and the rest cows and heifers, bred 
or with young calves at foot. The offer- 
ing is largely Scotch, but includes some 
of Bates breeding, or Scotch topped. 
Buyers will find excellent individuals of 
the beef and milk sort. The sale will be 
held’ at the farm, three miles north of 
Beaman, on the Northwestern railroad, 
and trains will also be met at Grunay 
Center, on the Rock Island, and at Ber- 
lin, on the Great Western railroad, the 
morning of the sale. ‘Those interestea 
should have the sale catalog, which Mr. 
Myers is gladly sending to those who 
write for it. Kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing, and keep the sale 
in mind as a good place to buy. 


SCOTCH HERD BULL OFFERED. 


Gay Morning, a roan Scotch herd bull 
of splendid character, style and smooth- 
ness, is being offered for sale by his 
owner, Mr. James Crabb, of Bronson, Ia. 
Gay Morning is a _ bull weighing 5100 
pounds in common flesh. He would eas- 
ily carry 2,300 pounds. He was success- 
fully used by Held Bros., of Hinton, Ia., 
before being purchased by Mr. Crabb, 
and in their herd left some of their best 
cattle. Mr. Crabb has used him as long 
as he can with profit, and is now offerin: 
him at the very moderate price of $250. 
Gay Morning is a son of the 2,500-pound 
bull, Imp. Gay Lothario, and his 
was Morning View Dorothy 2d, a cow 
that would class with the best Scotch 
cows in the northwest. The man look- 
ing for a tried herd bulf and one that 
has proved a good sire will be pleased 
with Gay Morning. He is offered fully 
guaranteed, and the guarantee is good, 
Mr. Crabb’s card will be found on an- 
other page of this issue. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR YOUR HOME, 


Under this heading, the Incandescent 
Light and Stove Co., of Cincinnati, O., 
who make a specialty of electric lighting 
outfits for farm homes, call particular 
attention to their plant, and to the cata- 
log they have issued with regard there- 
to. They point out that their outfit oc- 
cupies about the same amount of space 
as a kitchen table, that it is ready to 
supply light and power as soon as the 
crate is removed, that it has a capacity 
of twenty-five 16-candle power lamps, 
and that it will furnish power for a small 
motor, electric irons, etc. The gasoline 
engine which you use to pump your wa- 
ter can be used for making electricity. 
The Incandescent Light and Stove Co. 
point out that electricity really costs less 
to operate than oil lamps, that it is ab- 
solutely safe, and that there is nothing 
to get out of order. They will be glad 
to send full particulars concerning their 
outfits, which they point out are the low- 
est priced electric lighting outfits on the 
market. They will deem it a favor if 
our readers will mention the paper when 
writing for particulars, and likewise that 
they will look up the advertisement on 
page 885. 

BUCKEYE BARN VENTILATORS. 

A very tasty and likewise efficient barn 
ventilator will be found in the Buckeye 
all metal cupola ventilators, which the 
Thomas & Armstrong Co., of 803 Hubbell 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa, advertise on 
page 883. They call attention to the fact 
that they are built along scientific prin- 
ciples, and that they draw out the im- 
pure heated air, and supply fresh air, 
giving the very best ventilation to the 
barn. They have issued an interesting 
little booklet illustrating and describing 
their ventilators in detail, and likewise 
givng hints on ventilation of modern 
farm buildings, which they will be glad 

send on request. The illustration in 

their advertisement at the bottom of page 

= will give a good idea of their venti- 
tors. 


JEFFERY AUTOMOBILES GOING TO 
FARM FOLKS. 


In a special advertisement on page 889, 
the Thos. B. Jeffery Co., makers of the 
Jeffery ‘4,’ selling at $1,550, and of the 
Jeffery ‘6,’ selling at $2,250, call atten- 
tion to the fact that 1,500 Jeffery cars 
have already been sold to farm owners in 
the middle west, and that lowa alone will 
take 1,000 before August ist. They point 
out that the reason of this is that the 
farmer has learned that it is not economy 
to buy a cheap car, but that in buying 
an automobile, as in buying anything 
it pays to get @ good car. The 
Thos. B. Jeffery Co. are one of the most 
completely equipped automobile factories 
in the world. They are enabled to make 
the Jeffery car at the loweSt possible ex- 
pense, and their complete facilities and 
their large output have enabled them to 
give the buyer the benefit in the way of 
price. The Jeffery ‘‘4’’ at $1,550, comes 
fully equipped with the very best electric 
starter, the famous Rayfield carburetor, 
the famous Bosch magneto, Spicer uni- 
versal joints, Daimler leather couplings, 
four-speed transmission, Warner speedo. 








meter, 1n short, with the very best there 
is in all lines. The material from which 
the cars are made is the very best, and 
it is a car which should not only run we.) 
the first year, but for many years, and 
one in which the owner can take real 
pride. The Thos. B. Jeffery Co. will be 
giad to give Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
interested in automobiles the name of 
their nearest dealer, and they will deem 
it a favor if you will write them. They 
will see that you secure a free demon- 


- stration of the Jeffery car at once. A 


ostal card or letter request mentioning 
fallaces’ Farmer will bring the inter- 
esting catalog with regard to Jeffery cars 
which they have issued. 


OILING THE AUTOMOBILE, 

Some very interesting literature with 
reference to.oiling the automobile, and 
pointing out the importance of the use 
of good oil, has been issued by the Vac- 
uum Oil Co., of Rochester, N. Y., whose 
product, Gargoyle Mobiloils, is recognized 
as a standard automobile lubricant ail 
over the country. They tell about this 
oil and reproduce a chart showing the 
different kinds of Gargoyle Mobiloils they 
recommend for the varicus cars, in a 
special advertisement on page 874. This 
advertisement is worthy of the careful 
reading of every reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who owns an automobile or a 
gasoline engine or tractor. The specialty 
of the Vacuum Oil Co. is not only lubri- 
cating oils for the automobile, but other 
farm machinery, and they make a spe- 
cial oil for the purpose, for which they 
recommend its use. A postal card or 
letter request mentioning the advertise- 
ment in Wallaces’ Farmer will bring full 
information concerning Gargoyle Mobil- 
oils, and they will be glad to answer any 
questions you may wish to ask. The 
charts they reproduce in their advertise- 
ment will be interesting. 


STUDY YOUR WHEAT CROP. 


The German Kali Works, Inc., of 42 
Broadway, New York City, whose potash 
is well and favorably known wherever 
fertilizer is known, make some practical 
and interesting suggestions with regard 
to the study of the wheat crop, in a 
special advertisement on page 888. They 
suggest that you study the wheat before 
you harvest it, noting the stand and the 
quality of the crop. They ask you to 
note particularly whether the wheat is 
lodged, whether or not the potash stiff- 
ens the straw. They also suggest that 
you study your wheat at threshing time, 
noticing whether the ratio of grain to 
straw is too low, if the kernels are 
shrunken, etc., pointing out that potash 
makes long heads, well filled with plump 
and hardy grain. Under the title of ‘‘Fall 
Fertilizers, the German Kali Vorks 
have issued a very interesting booklet 
with reference to fertilizing the wheat, 
and they will be giad to send this book- 
let to every reader on request. Either 
a@ postal card or letter mentioning the 
paper will bring it promptly. 


FURNACE HEAT FOR THE FARM 
HOM 


One of the most popular heating plants 
for the farm home is a good furnace. 
With a furnace you can shut the heat off 
in the upper part of the house when you 
desire, and it furnishes not only satis- 
factory heat, but likewise economical 
heat, costing but little if any more than 
it would cost to run ordinary stoves. Two 
booklets on furnace heating have been 
issued by P. D. Beckwith, Inc., Dowagic, 
Mich., and they call particular attention 
thereto in an advertisement on page 884. 
One of the booklets is entitled ‘‘Warmth 
and Comfort,’’ the other, “Good Words 
for a Good Furnace.” They give prac- 
tical information with regard to furnace 
heating,, which can not help but interest 
a large number of Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers, and either a postal card or let- 
ter request, or the filling out of the cou- 
pon which the advertisement on page 884 
contains, will bring these booklets by 
return mail. If you would like to get an 
idea of the cost of installing a Beckwith 
Round Oak furnace for heating your 
home, if you will give them the size of 
the house, the number of rooms, etc., 
they will be_glad to give you full infor- 
mation. 

EASTMAN KODAKS. 


Cameras which will take good pictures, 
and which sell at the very low price of 
$1.00. are the Brownie cameras, that be- 
ing the lowest price at which a Brownie 
camera can be secured, and the prices 
range from that to $12 for the various 
styles of Brownie: or Eastman kodaks 
can be bought at from $6 up. An inter- 
esting catalog has been issued by the 
EFastman Kodak Co., of 393 State St., 
Rochester, N. Y., and they will be glad 
to send it on postal card or letter re- 
quest, or the catalog can be had by ask- 
ing your local dealer for a copy. Our 
readers who have never had a camera 
on the farm will be surprised at how 
much pleasure they ¢an get out of a 
camera selling at from $3 to $10. The 
Eastman Kodak Co. will be glad to give 
you full information with regard to their 
kodaks and Brownies. The catalog above 
referred to will be interesting, and we 
trust that a good many of our readers 
will ask therefor. 


A BUGGY BUILT FOR WESTERN 
ROADS. 


A buggy which the manufacturers de- 
signed especially for use on western 
roads, which as a rule are not nearly so 
good as s farther east, is the Kratz- 
er, made by the Kratzer Ga’ e Co., of 
102 W. First St., Des Moines, Iowa. An 
attractive catalog of Kratzer single bug- 
gies, road wagons, family carriages, and 
spring wagons, has been issued by the 
Kratzer Carriage Co., and they will be 
glad to send this catalog to any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. Either 
a letter or postal card will bring it by 
return mail. 


BATTLES HAS RECORD ANGUS SALE. 
(Continued from page 894) 
Beloit *. Jan., '13; L. Johnson...... 175 


: June, "13; L. Johnson......... 125 
Eric Quiet Lad, Sep., '12; F. O. Black, 

















Anawan, II. 
Ehrig, Sept., ‘12; Jas. Carey, Tipton, 


MOG ns ce wtiadorcakedenwdneansehas’nke 195 
Brookside Elite, Dec., °12; D. M. 
Driscoll, Holbrook, Towa ......... 210 
Edinburg, Aug., '12; Brown & Walk- 
Gf, CIAPENGR, TOWER .cccvccees Bewsedes 615 
Eldan 2d, Nov., '12; J. W. Jones & 
See. Re FOI vin ccveceactavecece 260 
Pride E of Rosemere, Mar., ’13; Car- 
ter DBroe.,. Miles, JOW ‘ovccciccicces. 220 
Merton of Rosemere, Jan., ’13; E. L. 
PR Nie diddcwuetandeeseé tus ceswns 410 
Idler of Rosemere, Jan., ’13; Hamilton 
Bros., Good Hope, Il. -...ccccceess 275 
Roselad of Rosemere, Nov., ’12; Brae- 
MOREY, PONE oe ccn ste cadcasegear vecae 219 
Leroy Lind, July, ’12; E. Parks, Me- 
GHAMIGEVING, TOWR. coccccvccsccccces 205 








Guernseys at Auction 


SEVENTY FIVE 


of the very highest class registered Guernsey cows 
and heifers will be sold at auction at 


West Salem, Wisconsin, 
Saturday, June 20th 


the day following the annual summer meeting of the 
Western Guernsey Breeders’ Association They 
represent the best blood of the breed both in Amer- 
ica and on the Island. Their individuality is equal 
to the breeding. Alsoafew granddaughters at pri- 
vate sale of May Rilma, the champion butter cow of 
the world, having a record 1073 Ibs of butter fat. 
Send for catalogue to 


H. W. GRISWOLD, New Salem, Wisconsin 
Roan Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


Gay Morning 289563, a 2100 !b. bull of excellent 
quality and a grand good sire; sire, imp. Gay Lo- 
thario; dam, Morning View Dorothy 2d by Revelry. 
Price $2.50. Address 

JAMES CRABB, Bronson, lowa 


AYRSHIRES. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES FOR SALE 


Fresh cows and springers. all ages; also bul! and 
heifer caives. E. R. McCONNELL, Wellington, 0. 














OR SALE—Small herd registered Ayrshires, 
4 and 5 years old, bull, two fresh cows. 


VAUGHAN FARM, Homewood, I1linois. 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few te- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


RED POLL. 


Red Polled Gattle 


Young bulls for saie of breeding ages, also a num- 
ber of very promising ealves coming on. 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, ta. 


Red Polled Cattle 


of high order for sale: 6 yearling bulls; 7 yearling 
heifers, bred and open; 20 Sept. calves, show pros- 
pects; aiso young cows well forward in calf. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, Sac Co., Ia. 

















POLAN D-CHINAS. 


Farver’s Big Type 


Poland-Chinas 


All sold out of fall boars. Have 100 spring pigs 
coming along fine—best we ever had. Our latch 
string is aiways out for the boys interested in bigger 
and better Polana-Chinas. . 


E. E. FARVER, Ocheyedan, lowa 


Bi, Smooth Poland-Chinas 


Just now we are offering some good fali boars 
weighing up to 300 Ibs., a limited number of very 
choice sows bred for August and September farrow, 
and some early spring boars that are herd boar pros- 
pects. Sires: Smooth Wonder 24, Chief 
Price Jr.. Mouw’'s Jr. and Long Wonder. 
Nothing of an inferior nature shipped at any price. 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 


40 Head Fall Boars and Gilts sired by 
Pawnee’s Sensation; dame by Major Jumbo, 
Crow’s Special, Tecumseh Look and Expansion Dude. 
All healthy and thrifty. Prices reasonable. 

M. O. WATTS, Fairfield, lowa 


CHOLERA IMMUNE POLAND-CHINAS 


Bred sows and gilts for sale. They are bred for 
spring farrowing to Master’s Likeness, Big Victor 2d 
an onarch. For prices and ful! particulars 
address HKLD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth 
County, Lowa. 


OAK GLEN POLAND-CHINAS 


Two heavy boned spring L_zonttins boars for sale. 
Also one September boar. ig type breeding with 
individuality to match. Prices reasonable. Write 


or come and see them. 
W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 


CHESTER WHITES. 
A. C. and Chester White boars and gilts; Brep 


« sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated, no akin. 
Prolific, large kind. Fred Muebush, S8ciota, II. 


Gilte bred for summer and 

O. I. Cc. Boars fall farrow. Priced right. 

Cc. E. BEATTY, Astoria, Lilinotis 
HAMPSHIRES. 


Hampshire Boars, Sows 


and Spring Pigs 
100 head good heavy boned, all ages. Can send 
photo of them. Nine October doars, $20 to $25 each. 
ED. DOOLZY, Selma, Iowa 
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HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING COMPANY 


PERCHERONS, BELGIANS AND SHIRES 


rtations arrived Sept. 









ation of Be 
cheron and Belgian st 
will weigh 100 tons. can show 
stallions than any other two firms in the U. 
a few stallions for sale purposes? 






in stamps for our beautiful six colored lithograph showing 200 head of stallions in the 


6th. Oct. 8th, Nov. 24th, 
an stallions now in our barns ready for inspection. 

Wi slally selected to head herds of full blood mares. 
you more big ton high class Percheron or Belgian 
as well as some very choice 
If so, we can pct you whether you want one or twenty. 


Dec. 16th, Jan. 2d. Feb.10th. March import- 

Herd headers—25 extra well bred Per- 
100 stallions that 
Shires. Can you handle 
(Send 15 cents 
yards, or 10 cents for 


the most compiete illustrated horse catalogue ever issued. ) 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor, 


THOS. R. HOLBERT, Mgr. 





of Northwest Dept. and Barns, Sioux Falls, S. 


GREELEY, IOWA 


D. 

















crossing; « 








Letebures’ Belgians 


New Importation Just Arrived 


| Largest Collection of Belgians on Earth 


| 
| 101 Head Arrived Oct. Ist, Making 175 Head on Hand 

20 Stallions Arrived March 25th 

20 Mares Arrived April 16th 

Our capital is unlimited, our supply 
find a large collection thru May and June. 
to Cedar Rapids or Iowa City and take 
‘ar every hour. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, 


is never low. Buyers will 
Write fot catalog. Come 
the Interurban to Lefebure 
Phone to Fairfax for autc to meet you. 


Fairfax, lowa 




















colts; 
eral weighing 2200 Ibs. 


bred 
KR. F. FREN 





IMPORTED BELGIANS 


Twenty stallions to offer, 
bays, roans, sorrels and chestnuts. 
Guaranteed 607, 
a few mares here on the farm last season and have colts to show. 

Why buy a stallion just imported that will get but a few colts this year, if 
any, when you can buy a tried breeder for the same money?’ 
number of mares covered, is what you get paid for. 

Imported and home-bred mares for sale, in foal or with colts by side and®re- 
i want cor to see them. 


three years old and over; all were imported as 
Nothing weighing less than a ton, sev- 
foal getters. Most of them bave served 


COLTS, not the 


Independence, lowa 








Part from 2400 lb. imported sire and part from 2. 
my 2, 


With all their weight and bone they are dressy and straight sound. 
substantial and most attractive Percheron breeding material in the world. 
Fast trains all directions. 


R. 7, 


offered at farmers’ prices. 


FRED CHANDLER, 


200 Ib. imported sire 
3 and 4-year-old registered Percheron stallions would prove valuable breeders for you. 


and imported dams, 


This is some of the most 
“arm raised and 





Chariton, lowa 





WELSH MOUNTAIN PONIES 


ideal ponies for children and 
ladies. Ages 1 to8 yrs.; heights 
46 to §2 inches. Singie ponies, 
pairs or carioad lots.~ Special 
prices for 30 days on high class 
brood mares in foal—imported 
and registered. W - for parti- 
culars_and et 


AU Rona,” ILLINOIS 


Dunhams Percherons 


today, as for the past 50 years, are the best of the 
breed. Any intending buyer who wants a first class 
stallion or mare at a living price and backed by a re- 
sponsible firm will serve his own best interests by 
seeing our unequalled lot of fresh first quality 
Percherons which made an unequalled record in the 
best shows this fall. Catalogue on application. 
DUNHAMS, 
DuPage County, Wayne. 


> 50 BIG MAMMOTH 


JACKS 


~{ for sale at the best bargains ever 
, offered in jacks. My two last 
4 importations of big stallions are 
still on hand and in fine shape. 
Will sell you stallions at your 
own price. 


W. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids, la. 


German Coach Stallions 


These stallions sire the best farm horses 
im the country. Best disposition, best action 
and conformation, best bone and quality. We can 
sell you a proven breeder, either imported or native 
bred. Also have a few two-year-olds for sale 


HELD BROS. 


Plymouth Co. a linton, lowa 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Headquarters for high class imported and home bred 
PERCHERON, SHIRE AND BELGIAN 
Stallions and Mares 

My new importation of stallions and mares include 
some of the best that have been brought to America 








Illinois 















some prize winners, and all good big ones—the best 
lever imported. Inspection invited. Farm 2 miles 
from Hudson and 9 from Waterloo. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
Hudson, Iowa 


WM. CROWNOVER. 


‘Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Attracfive prices on two and three-year-old stal- 
lions. Three-year olds weighing 1850 to 2100 Ibs.. two- 


year-olds in proportion ee ™ Toes and home 
bred. Quality unsurpassed. LLER & BROWN, 
Marcus, Cherokee rokee Co.. lowa. 


For Sale 


Registered Per Percheron Stallion weg Ramee 


rhree yea years old. E MMET EL DR IDGE, Sac City, Ia. 


STALLIONS and MARE 


stallions and mares for sale. 








A large lot of imported 
and home bred draft 
FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lowa 





MULE root icentesintel 


——— eee 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Our early pigs are ready to ship now. The March 
and April pigs wil! go in a few weeks. Buy them 
now and save in two ways: they cost less as pigs, and 
express charges are lower. 


FARGO 4&4 HYERS. Redfield. 8S. D. 











AUCTIONEERS. 
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Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS AUGUST 3, 1914 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor fn 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best’in the 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 




















J. L. MciILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 


AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Reasonable terms—Satisfaction. 


0. L. MOSSMAN 


HAMPTON, 10W 
Eight years of successful experie a in conducting 
pure bred live stock and real estate sales. Write or 
wire for dates at my expense. 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Years of experience in conducting live stock sales, 
Write or wire for dates. 











G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


. 
Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 
Years of experience with pure bred stock. 1 know 
pedigrees, values and individual merit. Get my 
terms before you arrange for a sale. 


J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1914 and 
1915. For rates and open dates address me at 
MERRILL, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER Polled Durhams 


and Duroc Jerseys.. Try me. I am satisfying cus- 
tomers. JOE SHAVER. Kalona, Iowa. 








and breeder of 





HAMPSHIRES. 


Oe ee ee 


casa FARM HAMPSHIRES 


Bred sows and gilts all sold. 
We wish to thank our cus- 
tomers and friends for past 
patronage. Ourcrop of new 
pigs are coming now for sea- 
son of 1914-15. A few fall 
boars now ready for sale. 

MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, lowa 











TAMWORTHS. 


TAMWORTH HERD BOAR FOR SALE 


Greenwood Amber, grand champion boar at Iowa 
last year, 3d at Minnesota. 2d at Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan, and sire of prize winning show stuff. Weighs 
now 800 lbs. Have too many of his descendants to 
keep him. J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa. 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 





from 12 to 15 months old of high quality; 


are offering the 
to sell. Also 200 Duroc Jersey spring pigs. 
Successors to John Lakings. 


the get of the Escher bred bull, King Champion 101174, 
son of Imp. Blackbird Royal and out of Imp. Snowflake of Kirkbridge, an Iowa state fair prize winner. 
tops of our 1913 bull crop, among them are those good enough for state fair honors. 


We 
Prieeq 


LAKINGS BROS.. Hurle , South Dakota 





10 YEARLING 
Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


TO OFFER 
Blackbirds, Blackcaps and Ericas 


Nine are by Actor Prince, he by the champion 


sire, Imp. Prince Felix of Ballindalloch. One by 
Imp. Earl Eric of Ballindalloch. Straight, square 
bulls, heavy boned and possessing breed character. 


A number are qualified to head pure bred herds. For 


particulars address 


0. 8. STEVENSON, Cherokee Co., QUIMBY, IOWA 


GOOD ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


Sired by Zara the Great and Ephero. with 
breeding and merit. 
Blackbirds— Kricas—Queen Mothers 
and other tribes. Also a few females for sale. 
Prices reasonable. 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hil. 





ANGUS COWS AND BULLS 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulls of the blood lines that have 
been producing prize winners and herd headers of 
note. Most of them by the show bull Morning Star 
2d, best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. Some 
choice cows and heifers also, at reasonable prices, 

Call or write. 


P. J. LEAHY, 


Angus Herd Bull for Sale 


Proud Elect 131061, an exceptionally good individ- 
ual and a splendid breeder. Prices reasonable. 


ROY ULLMAN, Paullina, lowa 


Williamsburg, lowa 








NGUS HERD BULL FOR SALE and 9 
tL young bulls—good ones of the Blackbird, Erica, 
Pride and Queen Mother families. Several are year- 
lings, others coming a year old. Will spare my Erica 
herd bull, who ' a grand son of Eliminator. Farm 
adjoins town. Call or write. T. L. GOELDNER, 
Webster, Keokuk County, lowa. 





When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








SnoEt son HORNS. 
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Scotch Short-horns 


Bulls and Heifers 


I am now offering several exceptionally good year- 


ling Scotch bulls—good enough for any herd. Alsoa 
choice lot of Scotch heifers ready to breed. Prices 
reasonable. If looking for something good I can 


Address 
R. O. MILLER, 
Lucas County, 


WAPSIE HERD OF 


Bates Bred Short-horns 


The milking or dual purpose cattle. Young bulle 
all sold. Nothing on hand older than February, 1914. 
Will sell a choice herd bull and four cows, a good 
foundation for an all Bates herd. Price for the lot 
$1,200. Our herd contains more choicely bred Bates 
cattle than any other herd in existence. Address 
Oo. M. HEALY & SONS, Muscatine. lowa 

(Formerly of Bedford, Iowa.) 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Good young bulls—red, white and roan, for sale at 
reasonable prices. Included is the Dec. yearling 
Scotch bull, Marshall's Last, roan, extra deep and 
thick, with strong back and good head: sire, Deputy 
Marshall, grandson of Whitehall Marshall. Dam, 
Scotch Lady 2d. by a son of Master Cupbearer. Can 
ship over four railroads. KRIZER BROS... 
Mahaska County, Eddyville, lowa 


please you. 


Lucas. lowa 











ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 

Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
Ibs. milk in 1 yr.: Charlotte B., 706 lbs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk: Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 
and 11290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. Write us your wants. No cheap stock to 
offer. Residence in town. H. L. COBB & 
SON. Independence. lowa. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Ten solid red Short-horn bulls from 10 to 20 mos. 
old. All Scotch topped and in good thrifty condition. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


Farm between Rudd and Rockford. 


INVERNESS SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Herd headed by Monarque Sultan 359174, one of the 
best and most prepotent of Sultan bulls. Some very 
choice bull calves, by him, for sale. Inspection in- 
vited. 

’. E. TILTON. 


Short-horn Herd Bull for Sale 


King Baron 364073, red, 3-year-old, Scotch. of 
deep, thick, low built type, and is splendid breeder. 
Sire, King Broadhooks; dam, Imp. Beauty 17th. 
Also two young bulls. 
J.™M. WOLFE, 


GOOD SCOTCH BULL 


Ringleader, calved Aug. 29, 1912; a red necked 
roan, with level lines, low set and blocky; sired by 
Challenger 337833, dam Fairy Maid 4th by First in the 
Ring 162100. Also 8 other young bulls, reds and roans, 
mostly Scotch. Prices right. Write J. M. BAY, Aledo. Ill, 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds, Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 








Maquoketa. Iowa 





Washington, Iowa 








females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
comp and see. Farm one mile from town. 
G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Lowa 





SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


A few good bulls, cows and heifers for sale. 
Write for prices. 


ANDREW STEWART, Rockwell City, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls For Sale 


A number of good, beefy, red bulls at very moder- 
ate prices. Scotch and Scotch topped breeding. 


JNO. McGINLEY, Brooklyn, lowa 


3 Scotch Short-horn Bulls 








- for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm. Rich 


breeding, good individuals. Several younger bulls 
also for sale. Write or come to see these bulls. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond. Iowa 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


Just now offers some very choice Short-horn 
bulls—3 two-year-olds, 7 yearling. Pure Scotch and 
— topped breeding. Come and see them. 

Os. H. DEHNER, Cascade. lowa 








HOLSTEINS. 





ror rr 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747: juntor 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines, 

Woung bulls reads for service, fine individ. 


uals. Address 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Sired by Sir Walter Veeman De Kol 63520, whose 
dam has a record of 26 Ibs. butter in 7 days, age 14 
months and 1 year old, good size, splendid individ- 
uals and out of high producing dams. We also offer 
for sale our herd bull, Sir Johanna Segis Torchlight 
91485, age 3 years, gentle and asure breeder. Special 
prices on these for the next 30 days. Visit or write. 

PETERSEN BROS., 
1 mile west of city. Cedar Falls, lowa. 








Pure-bred Kegistered 








HOLSTEIEN CATTLE 
t The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 148 American Bidg., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
sired by Korndyke Queen 
DeKol’s Prince. Only four 
left old enough for use. All from 
A. KR. O. dams and good 
individuals. 

Gs «MCKAY BROS., Buckingham, lowa 
Three bulls for sale; price $75 to $125; are closely 
related to the best cows entered in the first and sec- 
ond Iowa Cow Contest. Dams are sisters to cows 

with records of from 27 to 334 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 
ELTON CARRISON. Osage, Iowa 





GUERNSEYS. 





ig IS true that any of 
the following 


uernse 


bulls I now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 








PP" ao FARM GUERNSEYWS are noted 

for their GOOD sIzZE, EXCELLENT PRODUCING 
QUALITIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE. We have 
some first class young bulls for sale at reasonable 
prices; also a few females. Herfd tuberculin tested. 
We also breed Percheron horses. Write or visit us. 
SASS BROS., LaSalle Co., STREATOR, ILL. 





HEREFORDS. 
MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM 


(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
a number of good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at reasonable 
prices. Merry Dale inservice. Callor 
write. Ellis Batly, Marshalltown, Ia. 


Hereford Bulls for Sale 


Also a Few D.S. Polled Herefords 
Twenty big, well grown bulls, ready for service. 
Priced to sell quick. Come and see them. 
H. D. CLORE., Lucas, Lucas Co., Iowa 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


STOCK FOR SALE 


The Iowa State College is offering the following 
surplus stock forsale: 1 two-year-old Poland-China 
boar, 1 yearling Berkshire boar, 1 Short-born bul! 
calf, 2 Oxford and 1 Hampshire yearling ram, 1 three- 
year-old Southdown =. 1 driving gelding coming 
four years old. Addr 

DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE, 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa 











